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THE  world  is  full  of  song, 

wandering,  me 
Like  homeless  spirits  up  and  down  the  earth, 

'Mongst  mountains  and  their  caves, 
And  valleys  fair  with  tl  nted  streams, 

And  ocean  hillows  hoarsely  voiced, 
Which  speak  all  ni-Jit  to  list'ning  stars 
And  their  fair  queen  the  moon; 
And  'mongst  the  noisy  ways 
Of  changeful  men, 
Through  ages  countless, 
These  ghosts  of  song 
Do  wan''  Ubned  : 

The  generations  hear  thrir  voice, 
On  thrir  swift  journey  to  cter: 

Or  tliink  they  <lo  \  he, 

Tin-  a|.|.i,ii,ti-,|  bfl 
Can  seize  them  a.s 

Jv.'  ti.-  in  'tli  to  man  incarnated  in  verse. 
I 


PRELUDE. 

He  by  long  travel — oft  by  sorrow  led, 
And  patient  watching,  'neath  the  lamp  of  love, 
Draws  them  around  his  heart,  elect — 

A  heavenly  wizardy, 
Until  within  they  enter  nestling 

In  music  sweet : 

And  he  by  powers  beyond,  above,  control, 
Speaks  forth  their  message,  living,  in  a  song 
None  ever  sung  before — 
None  else  could  sing. 

Have  patience  with  the  bard, 
And  vex  him  not  with  questions, 
"  How,"  or  <:  why,"  or  "when!" 
He  hath  seen  much  he  cannot  speak, 
And  heard,  which  might  not  yet  be  told, 

Where  he  hath  been. 

It  may  be  so — 

His  voice,  unlike  all  bards  before — 
His  harp,  uncouthly  shaped, 
And  most  unlike  all  other  harps — 

Yet  do  not  blame. 

A  child  of  nature  he ;  and  thou,  perchance, 
Might  speak,  in  hasty  mood, 
Words  that  might  cause  thee  shame 
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Against  his  heavenly  sire  and  mother  fair, 
Who  gave  him  forth  to  time,  just  what  he  is. 

Art  willing  to  be  blessed  ? 

And  mind  not  much  how  plain  might  be  the  means? 
Then  come  with  simple  heart,  and  list 
With  all  a  pure  child's  innocence, 
As  did  the  bard  himself  j 

And  then,  no  doubt, 
Twill  gently  fall, 

Like  silent  dews, 
Which  wet  the  open  bosom  of  the  flower. 

If  otherwise — 

And  thou,  immovably,  wilt  not  be  pleased, 
But  in  a  way  made  venerable  by  age — 

:i  pass  along  : 
The  bard  hath  nought  for  tl 

Nor  can  he  stoop  to  beg. 
His  father's  frown  he  fears, 
And  mother's  love  withdrawn  ! 
He  speaks  to  wayside  men,  half  faint, 
And  little  babes, 

And  youths  and  maidens, 

•  lliiig  forth  for  flowers, — or  su«-h 
As  'mid  the  mazes  of  their  <>\vn  thick  thoughts, 
I  k)  \\.m.i.  r  \\ilderd. 
B2 


tlu  first. 


THE  watchman  heard  the  shrill-blown  horn 
Of  herdsmen  on  the  plains  below, 

And  knew  the  sound,  oft  heard  before, 
As  signalling  the  purple  dawn 

And  night-watch  done  j 
And  ere  the  gates  he  had  unbarr'd, 
He  saw,  behind  the  cold  grey  hills, 

The  sun's  thin  rim 
Kise  like  a  burning  crescent ; 

And  ere  the  camel  train  had  pass'd 

And  left  Gad£ra  for  the  Jordan's  fords, 
His  lustrous  orb  was  full  in  view, 
And  through  the  city  archway  wide 
His  red  new  beams  stream'd  gloriously. 

Persea's  hills,  spread  like  a  sea 

Of  billows  couching  vast  in  sleep, 
Wave  behind  wave,  a  wide-spread  scene, 

Where,  echoes  love  to  roam, 

Wake  slowly  to  the  sound, 
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Each  glowing  healthful  to  his  ray 

In  silent  joy, 

Like  those  whose  sleep  has  been  deep  and  sweet, 
I  find  it  blessed  to  awake  again. 
And  where,  upon  the  rivers, 
Or  restless  mountain  streams, 

Or  musing  lakes, 

His  glance  of  light  slants  o'er  the  hills, 
They  glimmer  back  their  bright  "  salam," 
And  hail  the  mom. 

The  air  is  peace, 
The  sky  is  clear, 
And,  off  Gad£ra's  lofty  brow, 
The  landscape,  like  a  heart  at  rest, 

Looks  full  of  heaven — 
Smiling  as  all  were  well. 
And  every  flower  is  wet  with  <1 
And  birds  and  bees  just  on  t 
ooo" 
Ann  nil,'  tin-  vales  and  myrtle  trees, 

Of  faithful  doves— 
Cooing  each  to  his  own  soft  mate  ; 
II.-  t.-lls  his  love, 
As  'twere  no  shame, 
And  careless  who  may  hear. 
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Not  half  way  from  the  city, 

Down  the  rough  mount,  to  where  the  valley  spreads, 
And  trees  and  shrubs  luxuriant  grow, 
A  spring — a  gushing  spring 
Leaps  forth  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  like  a  silver  thread  all  life 
Runs  down  the  rocky  steep — 
Edged,  sometimes  by  the  tamarisk  green, 
Or  aged  olive  tree. 

There  every  morn  and  eve, 

To  meet  its  sparkling  life, 
Gadara  pours  her  beauty  forth, 
As  'twere  to  do  it  homage, 

And  bear  its  freshness  home. 

And  there  bright  jewels  have  flash'd 

'Mong  eyes  more  bright  than  they, 

And  talk  outsparkling  each. 

And  there,  upon  the  rugged  blocks, 
In  mazy  prattle  of  the  sweetest  sounds, 

Have  rested,  careless  how  the  world  moved  on, 
The  heaven  of  many  hearts, 
And  love  of  all. 

Now  list !  how  light  those  nearing  sounds — 
That  charm  of  voices  sweet ! 
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It  might  be  from  the  air, 

Of  o'erjoy'd  singing  birds, 
Making  a  whirlwind  of  clear  notes, 

As  joy  had  turn'd  them  wild, 

Or  sunbeams  turn'd  to  music, 

Wandering  forth ; 
Only  they're  lighter,  sweeter  far. 
TU  the  troop  of  beauty  to  the  morning  spring, 

With  step  so  light, 

As  scarce  to  burst  the  dew-drop  bright, 
On  moss,  or  lichen  sparkling. 

Five  maidens  at  this  early  hour, 
With  pitcher  each  'neath  jewell'd  arm, 
Descending  by  the  winding  way, 
Idongst  boulder'd  rocks  and  caverns  rude 
Seek  the  accustom'd  spring, 
Down  by  the  fissured  rock, 
Beneath  the  wild  fig-trees1  shade  ; 
Companions  fit  for  morn  so  fair, 
One  might  believe  them  always  there — 
Half  sisters  of  the  sun  and  stream, 
And  playmates  of  the  breeze. 

Now  wherefore  halts  this  troop  so  fair — 
Each  tongue  so  still — 
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Half  drawn  each  veil — 
And  each  with  foot  scarce  to  the  ground, — 

On  cautious  toe, 
Like  mountain  deer  in  some  strange  path, 

About  to  flee  1 

One  moment  more,  and  then  said  one, 
The  foremost  of  the  lovely  troop, 

"  There  is  no  harm, 
'Tis  but  the  old  blind  man, 
Who  warms  him  in  the  sun." 
And  then,  like  the  light  gazelle, 
With  movement  full  of  beauty, 
Venturing  on  something  strange, 

She  timidly  approach'd 
To  where  the  old  man  sate 
Upon  the  wayside  rock, 
And  thus  she  spoke. 

FIRST    MAIDEN. 

You  stir  betimes,  good  father — 
Earlier  than  maidens,  to  the  spring, 
And  almost  before  the  sun  ! 

Then  spake  the  aged  man, 

His  bow'd  form  straight'ning  to  some  inward  force, 
And  winter  on  his  time-worn  face 
Melting  to  transient  spring, 
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That  one  might  fancy  youth  had  come  again. 
Only  his  head,  like  some  high  mountain  p. 

Retained  its  snows, 
Which  looked  down  coldly  on  the  change  unseasonable. 

OLD    MAX. 

My  blessing  on  you,  daughters  of  Gadara — 
That  queen  of  cities — morning  star, 

To  all  the  region  round, — 
And  \  in  her  diadem. 

The  gods  rain  gifts  upon  her, 
And  on  you,  ye  gentle  ones. 
But  wonder  not  to  find  me  here, 
Anticipating  morn  and  her  fair  company  ! 
It  is  always  so  with  age  ! 
Youth  feels  the  affluence  and  ease 
Of  golden  hours,  abundant, 
And  thinks  they'll  last  for  c 

Alas!  Alasl 

And  then — when  'tis  t<><>  late — 
We  are  misers  quarrelling  with  the  gra 

And  death. 
1  grudging  night  and  sleep  their  due. 

••1   I  am  n.ld  and  li 
I   must  with  the  sir  :M  -rep. 

lii.s  daily  race — which  knows  no  touch  of  age — 
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He'd  leave  me  far  behind. 
But  ye — your  course  is  light  and  swift, 
Ye  pass  like  echoes  'mong  the  morning  hills, 

More  in  play,  than  labour; 
And  what  is  life  have  never  asked, 

And  never  cared. 

In  you  'tis  kindness,  and  pretty  act  of  grace, 
To  give  so  old  a  traveller  as  the  sun 

An  hour  or  two  of  way ; — 
And  yet,  ere  half  the  day  be  done, 
You'll  overtake,  and  pass  him  by. 

Half  sportful,  smiling,  listen'd  they 
To  all  the  old  man  said, 

And  when  he  ceased — so  much  of  life  and  hope, 
So  long  by  reverence  to  his  years  and  goodness 

Restrain'd  and  hush'd, 
Seem'd  waiting  but  some  trivial  cause 
To  burst  in  joyous  sounds 
Of  merriment  and  innocence. 
But  one  more  serious  spoke, 
Raising  her  fair  round  arm,  glistening  with  gold, 
And  gently — as  sweeps  the  summer  lake  the  breeze- 
Pressing  her  sisters  back, 
Thus  meekly  said : 
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SECOND    MAIDEX. 

A  little  farther  stand  this  way! 
You  shade  the  sun 
From  off  the  old  man's  face  : 
See  how  his  sightless  eyes  roll,  seeking  it  in  vain ! 

OLD   MAN. 

Nay !  nay !  a  shade  so  made 
I  love  so  well,  that  I  could  wish  it  always  there, 
Though  I  might  feel  the  sun's  warm  beam  no  more. 
Tis  beauty  shades  the  sun  from  me! 

SEVERAL   MAIDENS    TOGETHER. 

Oh,  father  !  art  thou  not  blind  ? 
How  know  you  beauty  stands  before  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay,  blind  and  dark — 

Shut  up  to  night  more  gross 

Than  any  night  ye  have  seen  : 

The  sulphury  light 
Which  gleams  athwart  the  heavens 
And  burns  the  mountain  pines, 

Affects  me  not ; 

But  am  not  deaf: 

The  ear  is  more  to  me  than  many  eyes. 
hauce  a  blind  man's  ears  know  more 
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Of  how  things  look 

Than  youth's  bright  eyes  for  ever  wakeful. 
Oh,  the  eye  doth  oft  deceive  ! 
Not  so  the  ear,  whose  watch,  inviolable, 

None  can  surprise. 

The  little  sight  I  had — but  that  was  long  ago — 
I  know  not  why — I  found  of  little  use. 

And  now  'tis  gone,  I  am  content 
May  I  but  hold  my  hearing  clear  as  now. 
I  heard  your  voices  long  upon  the  sunny  air, 
And  'twas  a  joy  worth  living  for; 

And  this  I  know — 
Souls  which  do  bear  such  music  in  them 

Must  needs  be  fair : 
I  feel  there's  beauty  round  me ! 
I  am  like  the  moss  and  lichen  on  these  rocks  and  stones 

At  eventide, 

All  dried  and  wither'd  by  the  sun  and  wind, 
Then  drink  they  dew  and  life,  all  night, 

As  I  do  beauty  now, 
And  with  another  morn  they  live  again — 

As  I  shall  do  to-day. 
Oh,  I  might  live  for  aye,  if  such  as  you 

Were  round  me  always ! 
But  hush,  my  heart !  all's  best  that  is. 
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I've  overlived  as  it  is,  my  share  of  time, 
And  am  of  little  use. 

ould  I  wish,  until  my  heart 
Yearns  as  'twould  melt  away, 
I  had  a  daughter  innocent  and  pure  as  you  ! 

But  now,  farewell  ! 
My  lonely  heart  grows  sad — 
I  would  not  gloom 
The  morning's  prime  to  you, 

Farewell,  fair  maidens  all,  farewell ! 

ALL. 

Good  morning,  father ! 
And  mind,  where  bends  the  unsmooth  path, 
Around  the  precipice's  edge, 
It  is  a  dangerous  place. 

I  IRST    MAIDEN. 

He  is  a  good  old  man ! 

SECOND    MAIDEN. 

He  has  fine  sayings,  and  is  very  kind. 

It  inu>t  be  bad — so  blind,  so  < 

Without  a  daughter's  hand  to  lead  him  forth. 

And  tend  him  round. 
I  wonder  he  finds  his  way  i 
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THIRD    MAIDEN. 

It  is — I  often  think  the  same : 
But  hark  !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Echoes  proclaim  some  footsteps  near, 
And  those  of  heavy-treading  man, 
Mounting  the  steep  this  way, 

Amongst  the  blundering  rocks. 

FIRST   MAIDEN. 

I  see  !  veil  we  now;  my  father's  herdsman 
And  favourite  of  his  train,  it  is ; 

I  know  his  lounging  step,  and  he  can  see : 
But  I  will  speak  to  him. 
Fair  morning,  Belor  ! 

Leavest  thou  the  herds  below  ? 

HERDSMAN. 

My  watch  was  through  the  night ; 
When  blew  the  horn,  at  break  of  day, 

My  labour  ceased : 
I  go  to  rest,  my  lady. 

MAIDEN. 

Sawest  thou  aught  at  the  spring  ? 
Thou  earnest  that  way  ? 

HERDSMAN. 

I  saw,  but  she  had  passed  before  I  reached  the  rock, 
A  lovely  creature,  scantly  clad,  but  clean, 
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Who  seemM  in  haste, 
Or  dreaded  human  eye, 
Who  bent  awhile,  as  one  in  prayer, 
Then  rose  as  one  in  fear, 
And  look'd  around, 
And  hearing  voices  on  the  air, 
Snatched  up  her  pitcher  hastily, 

And  fled— 

Gliding  amongst  the  rocks, 
Like  sunlight  through  a  cloud ; 
So  noiseless,  swift,  and  lovely. 
That  I,  fearing  I  slept, 
Bit  hard  my  lips, 
For  re-assurance  of  my  wakeful  state. 

Indeed,  'twas  like  a  vision — 
One  of  the  very  few  I  have  had  of  pleasant  sort! 

It  was  no  dream ; 
But  who  the  maid,  I  know  not, 
avoided  company. 

8BYEBAL   MAIDENS. 

How  strange  a  tale  is  this  ! 
The  man  wants  rest,  and  seems  in  dreamy  mood. 

MT  hour  hr'.l  please  us  with  another  vision, 
With  circumstance  more  marvellous  still. 
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FIRST    MAIDEN. 

Not  he — too  firm  he  sleeps  for  that — 

His  labour  done. 

The  maniac's  daughter  'twas  he  saw; 
It  is  her  custom,  first  at  morning  grey, 
I've  heard  returning  herdsmen  say, 
To  fetch  alone  her  load  of  water; 
As  shunning  every  human  eye, 
And  other  maidens'  company. 
I  like  it  not. 

SECOND  MAIDEN. 

She's  like  her  father, 

For  he  was  always  shy,  and  shunn'd  his  neighbours, 
As  though  their  looks  would  do  him  harm, 
Or  he  had  done  some  wicked  thing; 
And  this  indeed  our  elders  thought — 
My  father  'mongst  the  rest. 

THIRD    MAIDEN. 

I  love  not  poor  proud  people  ! 

FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

You  love  not  Myrrah : 
But  perhaps  you  have  good  reason. 

THIRD    MAIDEN. 

What  mean  you,  that  you  look  so — 
All  on  me  ? 
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Do  maidens  think  I  care 
That  yun  thin  sickly  thing 
Hath  won  a  fickle  lover  ? 
He  was  a  vulgar  plague ; 
But  now  is  well  disposed  of ! 
would  your  hearts  were  all  as  whole  as  mine, 
I  am  content ! 

FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

Ymi'll  burst  your  jewelled  zone,  my  dear, 
Or  toss  the  pearls  from  out  your  braided  hair, 
Or  wound  your  ankles  with  the  diamond  clasps, 
Unless  you  are  more  calm. 

THIRD     MAIM 

I  care  not  for  your  tittering  laugh — 
Ye're  jealous,  every  one — 

I  will  return  ! 
My  jewels  came  not  by  a  father's  gold, 

As  yours  all  did  : 
But  they  were  presents,  every  01 

Or,  if  you  like  it  better, 

Are  signs  of  victories  won,  and  register 

The  conquests  I  have  made. 
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SEVERAL  MAIDENS  TOGETHER. 

Had  you  but  kept  the  givers 
As  you  have  kept  the  gifts, 
You  now  were  well  attended. 

FIFTH    MAIDEN. 

Fie,  daughters  of  Gadara  !  fie  ! 
Is  it  not  weak,  and  wrong,  and  cruel, 

So  to  plague  each  other  1 
And  such  a  morn  of  love  as  this, 
When  all  around  is  steeped  in  peace : 
A  sky  unclouded,  bending  round 
As  'twere  a  mother,  o'er  her  sickly  babes; 
And  these  fair  flowers,  and  moss, 
And  trees,  and  lofty  palm 

Mixed  here  and  there, 
Among  the  quiet,  many-coloured  rocks — 
Differing  in  form,  and  hue,  and  grace, 

Each  from  other — 
More  than  we  among  ourselves, 

Unless  we  widen  off; 
Yet  all  so  cozy  live,  and  muse  together, 
Breathing  the  sun-warmed  air 
After  the  nightly  dew ; 
As  though 
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They  make  no  question  yet, 
But  all  have  right  on  earth. 
Indeed,  methiiiks  all  nature  seeuis  to  hum 
In  speechless  fulness  of  its  own  deep  heart, 

As  though  to  live — 
That  question  deep,  ne'er  solved  by  man, 

Were  love  alone; 
Saving  yon  lark,  too  full  to  rest, 
I  ']>  singing  near  his  mother  sky; 
Leaving  his  humbler  sister — moss — 
But  he'll  return 
With  lightened  hreast, 
And  nestle  'mongst  the  rest; 
Or  perhaps  the  free  and  tireless  breeze, 

Out  roving,  as  his  wont — 
Kissing  all  nature  with  a  roguish  glee, 
Whose  rustling  breath  smells  sweet  of  Lebanon — 
That  general  ;  !'>\vd  by  all — 

Oh  all  is  sweet ! 
I  would  the  world  unknown 
Did  image  in  my  soul  as  much  of  melody  as  this ; 
And  we  do  wrong  to  waste  these  happy  hours 
In  anxious  thoughts,  and  rnn-1  In. 
And  sly  expressions,  meant  to  hurt, 
Unlike  all  ;  ts  of  this  sweet  world. 

c  2 
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Hark  to  yon  stream, 

The  mountain's  minstrel ! 
We  should  have  hastened  there 
With  quicker  step  and  simpler  minds. 

SEVERAL    MAIDENS. 

It  is  a  sweet  morning  ! 

FIRST    MAIDEN. 

All  thoughts  of  evil  spoil  my  peace, 
And  I  am  unwell  in  thinking  ill  of  any. 

FIFTH    MAIDEN. 

It  is  always  so  with  sin ; 
It  spoileth  all  who  give  it  company. 

SECOND  MAIDEN. 

Yet  some  people  walk  so  proudly, 

And  bear  themselves  so  lofty  'mongst  the  rest. 

FOURTH   MAIDEN. 

It  is  only  perhaps  their  nature — 
Or  after  all  our  thoughts — 

And  not  their  hearts. 
The  nodding  bulrush  overtops  the  lily. 

FIFTH   MAIDEN. 

Just  so,  or  even  not — 
Why  deal  them  scorn, 
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And  blight  ourselves? 
They're  best  alone : 

Saving  such  thoughts  as  we  could  wish 
Others  might  entertain  of  us. 
Here  now  we  reach  the  stream, 
Sit  down,  sit  down! 
Upon  the  rocks  around, 
Beneath  the  spreading  olive  tree. 
Look  at  the  waters  bright : 
Are  they  not  joyous  to  the  sight ! 

FIRST    MAIDEN. 

When  here  alone 
I  have  thought  them  something  living. 

FOURTH   MAI  I 

And  so  have  I,  and  thought  tln-y  had  a  voice, 
A  serious  hurried  speech, 
As  though  they  were  in  haste; 
And  I've  been  sad. 

SECOND   MAI  I 

My  mother  says  the  stream  is  <>1.1. 

For  when  a  maiden  she  fetch't  water  hero 

With  merry  girls, 

As  we  do  now. 
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FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

Oh,  the  spring  is  much  older  than  that ! 

ALL. 
Oh,  much  older. 

THIRD    MAIDEN. 

Look  at  this  bracelet ! 
None  knows  how  very  old  it  is, 

And  yet  they  say  the  spring  is  older. 
It  was  given  by  some  way-wandering  man — 
Oh !  more  ages  past  than  I  have  locks  — 
Just  where  we  stand. 
It  is  a  strange  old  tale ; 
He  asked  a  sup  of  water 
From  a  maiden's  pitcher, 
And  gave  her  this; 

And  ever  since,  upon  their  eldest  daughter's  arm, 
First  time  they  seek  the  spring, 
Mothers  have  clasped  it,  thus, 

And  ever  hope  to  do. 
He  was  a  foreign  man,  and  had  a  vow 

He  parting  said. 
But  the  gift  is  much  worn  now. 
It  is  a  strange  tale — I  often  think  of  it. 

ALL. 
It  is,  indeed ! 
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SECOND    MAI  I 

I  would  such  another  traveller  were  thirsty, 
And  mine  the  pitcher 
Which  should  give  him  drink. 

FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

But  think  you  the  waters 
Flowed  always  as  they  do  now? 

FIRST    MAIDEN. 

Ask  Lebonah — she  can  tell — 
She's  a  priest's  daughter,  and  always  thinking. 

FIFTH    MAIDEN. 

Oh  no,  I  cannot  tell,  indeed — 
Perhaps  none  can  count  their  years ; 
And  you  mistake— I  nothing  know — 
And  often  am  afraid  to  speak. 

FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

Do  you  believe  in  ^j.irits,  Lebonah? 
AVhat  if  all  our  mothers'  shades, 
Long  back  as  Ina's  bra« 

Do  come  again, 
And  perhaps  are  round  tin-  fountain 

At  this  moment, 
And  listening  to  all  we  say  ! 
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TWO   MAIDENS   AT   ONCE. 


Oh,  talk  not  so, 
You  make  us  feel  afraid  ! 


LEBONAH. 


Why  not 


We  shall  be  spirits  soon, 
As  are  your  grandames, 

And  as  my  mother  is. 
Oh  yes  !  oh  yes  !     All  this  is  very  sure  ; 

But  what's  beyond  is  very  dim  ; 
For  darkness  (as  my  father  saith), 
Oh,  painful  darkness, 
Shuts  our  prospect  in, 
And  makes  us  prisoners  to  this  narrow  state. 

There  is  a  prophet  come  to  Judah, 
Whom  I  do  long  and  faint  to  see  — 
Kevealing  secrets  of  the  world  to  come  ; 
And  one  who  tells  the  heart 

What  'tis  it  wants. 

To  Him  I'd  go,  but  that  it  is  not  meet 
That  I  —  a  simple  maid  — 
Should  walk  so  far,  to  see  a  stranger, 

All  alone. 
I  would  our  city  gates  he'd  reach, 
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Though  we  are  heathen, 
And  my  father  is  the  priest. 

SEVERAL   MAIDENS   AT   ONCE. 

I  hope  you'll  not  become  a  maniac, 
Like  poor  Myrrah's  father. 
He  talked  and  mooded  gloomily  long  time, 
As  you  do  now. 

LEBONAH. 

Alas !  he  did. 

But  that  alone  had  not  o'erturned 
Poor  Idris — minstrel  of  Gadara's  temple ; 

Though  wan  his  slender  frame, 
Like  a  shrivelled  reed  in  desert  sands, 
By  his  too  fiery  thoughts,  and  restless  eye ; 
But  they — Gad&ra's  wisdom — who  never  had  a  doubt 
— Contented  with  themselves  and  all  around — 
Whilst  yet  his  soul  was  sick, 
And  most  beset  with  questions, 

And  yearnings  strange, 
And  in  the  deeps  of  human  struggle, 
Scowled  at  the  anguished  soul, 

1  spurned  him  off; 
And  ever  after  shunned  him  as  diseased — 
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Looking  suspiciously  and  all  askance, 

If  e'er  they  met ; 

And  loved  themselves  the  better  for  the  deed. 
He  saw  it  all ;  for  his  the  eye 

Which  having  seen,  and  read  himself, 
That  deeper,  more  mysterious  roll, 
Could  read,  though  edged  with  gold, 
Those  smaller  scrolls. 
He  read  them  all — 
All,  bitter  libels  on  his  too  meek  heart ; 

And  not  one  day,  nor  two, 
But  weeks  and  months, 
He  had  scarce  else  to  read. 

You've  heard  how  he  had  travelled  : 

He  was  a  curious  man ; 
And  once  he  tarried  long 
In  Egypt's  wondrous  land : 

It  was  at  "  On," 

The  city  of  the  wise,  he  most  abode  ; 
And  there  he  saw  and  heard 
What  changed  him  much  ; 

And  amongst  the  rest  (the  cause  of  much  offence) 
He  saw,  and  brought  away 
An  instrument  unlike  to  any  here — 
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A  harp,  they  say,  descended  from  the  times 
Wlu-ii  gods  did  walk  the  earth. 

Its  compass  was  immeasurable ; 
From  tones  so  deep,  fetched  back 

From  worlds  long  gone  to  shadow, 
To  such  as  soared  away  all  hopeful, 
Whimperingly,  and  light,  to  transcendental  heights, 
And  all  so  strangely  sweet, 
none  could  touch  it  but  himself. 

His  trouble  hence  arose — 
The  crowning  misery  of  that  weary  life. 
"  His  tones,  so  unlike  all  other  tones — 
So  fitful,  measureless,  disturbing ; 

His  strains,  so  unearthly,  wild,  and  wan," 

They  said; 

"  And  liked  them  not,  as  not  of  earth, 
But  born,"  they  said,  "  of  darkness." 

That  was  the  stroke  which  laid  him  low  ; 

The  soul  was  crushed ; 
And  the  fell  rod  oozed  poison, 
Lying  on  the  sore. 
"  What,  leagued  with  h.-ll  p 
And  n.d,  and  wound,  and  poison — all  he  nursed — 
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Scarce  ever  going  from  home, 
And  never  spoke  but  in  a  groan — 

A  lonely,  melancholy  man  ; 
Or  glided  out — shunned  like  a  ghost — 

Companion  of  the  night  and  howling  winds, 
'Mongst  caves,  and  dens,  and  rugged  rocks, 
Avoiding  human  kind, 
Till  he  was  mad — 
A  raving  madman, — 
And  so  remains — 
Beyond  all  seeming  hope  of  earthly  cure. 

Oh,  it  is  strange  ! 
How  clings  the  hideous  charge 
To  his  sick  soul — 
A  burning  poison 
None  can  wipe  away. 
He  speaks  of  fiends, 
Many,  and  strong,  and  dark, 

Which  dwell  within, 
Until  the  people  deem  he  is  possessed, 
And  shun  him  more  than  e'en  they  did  before, 
"Which  makes  it  like  a  desert  where  he  goes. 
And  there  are  those,  alas  !  who  happier  feel, 

And  grow  still  more  important, 
By  having  prophesied,  some  time  before, 
"  How  all  his  ways  would  end." 
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The  maiden  ceased ; 
Her  Toice  was  low  ; 
And  on  her  cheek  was  a  hectic  glow : 
And  closer  and  closer  had  drawn  around, 
The  maidens — some  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
Some  resting  on  Lebonah's  knees, 
Or  on  her  shoulder — by  degrees — 
To  fear  and  dread  their  spirits  prone, 
Circling  her  seat — the  old  grey  stone 

By  the  side  of  the  rippling  spring, 
Listening  each  to  the  maiden's  tale, 
With  bosom  hushed,  and  visage  pale ; 
And  her  soul  was  stirred,  and  heaved  like  the  sea, 
And  she  seemed  almost  in  agony. 

Then  came  a  shout, 

On  the  still  clear  air; 

And  then  a  laugh — 

A  laugh,  so  hollow,  you'd  fear  to  hear; 
And  then  the  echoes  the  rocks  return  ; 

And  the  maidens  shriek, 

And  clasp  cadi  othi-r  round  and  round, 

As  though  they  deemed 

Each  had  shelter,  not  in  self. 

Lebonah,  gazing  throu  rcss 

Of  fluttering  breasts  and  circling  arms, 
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And  faces  buried  amongst  her  locks — 
Upward  gazing,  as  to  the  sound, 

Towards  the  black  uplifted  rocks — 
The  wandering,  maniac  minstrel  saw, 

Like  a  statue,  against  the  sky, 
On  a  sharp  crag  up-pointed  high. 

He  seemed  a  being  from  other  worlds, 

Who  had  pushed  his  way  through  smoke  and  flame; 
Devastated,  worn,  and  dried 

By  time  and  elemental  war ; 
Now  menacing  a  guilty  world, 
With  arms,  both  doom-like  spread. 
Is  it  an  angel  dark  and  dread  ? 

Behold  his  long,  thin,  storm-bleached  hair,  — 
Streaming,  breeze-borne  every  way; 

And  hark,  again,  the  fearful  laugh  ! 
The  mocking,  scornful,  wild  ah  !  ah  ! 

It  is  no  spectre — thin  and  pale — 
Nor  statue,  carved  in  wood  or  stone; 
But  man — a  stricken,  frenzied  one — 
And  now  he  speaks  both  sharp  and  clear, 
The  maidens  and  ourselves  must  hear ! 
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MANIAC. 

I  said  I'd  sleep  no  more ; 

And  now  iny  word, 
like  Hermon's  Mount,  shall  rest, 

Unmoved,  for  • 

Why  should  all  earth  be  bound  ? 
And  man  be  made  a  slave  ? 
Is  not  sleep  a  fiend — a  demon  dark  ? 
Are  not  his  chains  black  1 
But  I  will  overtake  and  slay — 
The  foul  one  dies  to  day  ! 

Ah!  ah! 
By  oaths,  which  make  the  heavens  look  white, 

I  swear — 
I  swear,  111  slay  the  fiend  ! 

Hearken,  O  earth — 
You  dull  and  drowsy  hills — 
You  always  sleeping  sea — Tiberias — 
You  thin  white  Jordan — half  awaK 
You  sleep  no  more  ! 

No  !  no  !  no  !  no  ! 
There  shall  be  no  more  sic 
1  )id  he  not  bring  fiery  darkness — 
Again— again — and  would  do  it  again — 
Though  I  command  not ! 
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And  dreams  of  thirsty  horror, 

Till  all  was  thin  and  parched 
Like  a  vineyard,  by  the  "  Sam  "  wind. 

Aye  !  aye  ! 

And  did  it  every  night ; 
But  there  shall  be  no  night  either  : 

He  is  a  fiend,  too, 
And  both  together,  make  earth  what  'tis. 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
I  was  a  fool  once, 
And  then  sleep  hunted  me. 
But  things  are  altered  now,  and  I  hunt  sleep — 

Aye!— 

As  the  blood  avenger 
Hunts  the  parched -lip  murderer; 

And  will,  until  I  overtake, 
And  pitch  the  tyrant  o'er  the  earth's  round  edge. 

The  stars  sleep  not  ! 

For  once  I  lay — my  back  was  on  the  moss, 
The  soft  moss  of  the  mountain  top, — 

And  my  face  was  toward  their  beauty; 
And  they  all  smiled  through  their  small  eyes 

On  me ;  and  dropped  dew 
Into  my  eyes,  and  my  mouth, 
And  all  over  me, 
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And  I  was  wet  and  full  of  star-dew. 
Oh  I  saw  them  do  it ! 
And  I  felt  cool  and  fresh, 
And  have  no  more  needed  sleep, 

And  never  shall. 

The  stars  have  anointed  me  with  life; 
And  the  demons  fade  fast  from  earth, — 
Now  look  !  look  !  ah  look  ! 

Aha !  aha ! 

Already  the  angels  are  descending; 
At  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  I  see  them ; 
And  have  they  heard  of  my  achievements  ? 
They  know  I  have  banished  sleep, 
And  return  earthward. 
\\V  ^hall  all  now  be  blessed! 
I  know  they  have  one  for  me, — 
And  I  will  sj.rak  to  them — 
1  know  they  will  bless  me. 

He  spread  his  arms  upon  the  air, 
As  might  the  stork  its  wings, 

i  from  tin-  lofty  era;?  came  down, 

Eatf-flying— leaping — to  tin-  Around. 

\Vhnv  rrniirli.-d.  half  dead  with  fear, 
The  maidens  gathered,  douMrd  to  a  h 
D 
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There  on  his  knees  he  fell — as  if  to  pray. 

Alas  !  alas ! 

No  sight  for  such  sweet  eyes; 
For  he — half-clad — and  burnt,  and  scratched, 
Was  human  in  nought  but  voice ; 

And  that,  set  full  of  discords : 
But  thus  he  said. 

MANIAC. 

Sprits  benign  of  Heaven  ! 
Ye  see,  0  angels  !  I  have  done  your  will : 
Now  come  with  me — ay  !  come  with  me; 
I  know  all  beasts  and  birds  and  things  which  creep, 

And  all  who  need  a  blessing, 
And  cursing  too ;  but  don't  curse  me  ! 

Oh  I  am  cursed  already! 
Six  fiends  of  red  and  yellow  fire, 

All  live  within — just  here — 
Feel  ye  my  head,  how  hot  they  make  it ! 

We  were  once  seven; 
But  fiery  darkness  is  no  more. 

TO    LEBONAH. 

Thou  mighty  angel,  whom  all  else  obey  and  love, 
Put  thou  thy  hand — oh,  it  is  cool — 
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And  sweet  it  smells  of  heaven, 

And  it  is  cool. 

The  foul  things  tremble  now, 
Knowing  thou'lt  cast  them  forth. 

But  come  with  me ! 
I'll  show  you  all  which  are  distressed, 
Ami  hold  your  robes,  whilst  you  do  work  them  good; 
And  all  the  proud  ; 
And  help  thee  smite  the  cruel  men. 
All,  all  wants  putting  right ; 
And  all  things  groan  for  your  approach. 

Ay!  ay! 

How  we  will  do  it ! 
These  little  angels  with  you, 
Who  hide  their  faees  in  humility, 

Shall  do  the  w.n-k  they  love  the  most; 
We'll  lade  them  well  with  wine  and  oil, 

And  prison  keys, 

And  send  them  forth — all  over  earth ; 
But  we  will  walk  these  hills,  two  beams  of  wrath — 
Two  lightning  flashes — 
And  will  smite  and  slay  sublimely. 

Ha!  ha! 

And  put  it  all  to  rights; 
will  we  span-  the  j 

D2 
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And  such  as  weep.     Oh  yes, 
Thou  wilt  not  such  destroy — 

Indeed  thou  shalt  not ! 

Now  let  us  go ; 
I  feel  there's  power  in  thee — 
Thou  art  a  mighty  spirit ; 

But  thou  wilt  not  slay  me, 

Wilt  thou? 

And  yet  I  mind  not  much, 
So  thou  thyself  will  do  it. 

With  softened  tone, 
Though  much  afraid, 
The  maiden  soothed  this  wildered  soul 
Humouring  its  fancies  wild; 
Seeking  to  guide  the  restless  will 
To  reason,  smooth  and  regular. 

Till  footsteps  sounded, 
And  voices  from  the  city  coming 

Adown  the  rocky  way, 
And  she  was  glad  at  first, 

Deeming  deliverance  near, 
Until  she  saw  the  madman's  eye 
Grow  frenzied  at  the  sounds, 
And  saw  his  quivering  frame, 
By  the  gathering  fury  wrenched, 
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And  from  his  mouth  the  foam 
Now  dropping  to  the  ground. 

Then  to  his  feet  he  sprang — 

III*  nostrils  wide, 

Spurning  the  ground, 
With  eyes  so  gleaming — none  might  gaze  upon. 

He  shrieked,  and  laughed, 

One  moment  eyed  his  foes, 

Then  threw  himself 
Upon  their  staves,  and  swords,  among  their  blows. 

met,  and  'mid  the  shouts,  and  dust, 
The  maidens  fly  with  wounded  feet — 
No  place  for  tender  ones ! 

An  awful  scene, 
Of  yells,  and  blows, 
And  sharp  sword  thrusts, 
And  blood,  now  flowing  fast — 
No  sight  to  gaze  upon ! 
But  strange ! 
The  only  power  is  gone 
Which  might  command  that  savage  man — 

:   «Te.   thr  fight 

With  tliee,  Lebonah,  noble  maid  ! 
The  sword  and  staff 
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Are  nought  to  him ! 
E'en  now  some  guards  are  on  the  ground, 

And  one  is  dead — 
Crushed  by  the  chain  they  thought  to  bind 

Around  the  madman's  feet  and  arms; 
He  snatched  the  fetter  from  their  grasp, 
And  laid  about,  with  a  demon's  might, 

And  pleasure  grim. 
Untouched  by  file,  or  nibbling  rasp, 
Rings,  and  bolts,  and  huge  bars  fly, 
With  broken  sword  points,  far  and  high, 
As  round  and  round  thick  following  strokes 
He  lays  about,  and  clears  the  ground ; 
And  now,  a  conqueror,  looks  around; 
And  he's  alone,  yet  takes  no  rest, 
With  wrath,  or  triumph,  wwpossessed  ; 
A  vacant  look, 
A  listless  gaze — 

Or  with  his  hands  he  thoughtless  plays  ; 
Then  weeps, 

As  might  an  orphan  child; 
Then  moves  his  lips,  as  though  beguiled 
By  some  new  thought; 
Then  turns,  and  flies, 

As  bound 
On  new  emprise. 
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>MONOST  tangled,  broad-leaved  vines, 
Bow'd  low  with  purple  fruit, 
From  southern  sloping  hills, 
And  western,  terraced  steeps, 
Are  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth, 
Which  distance  scarce  makes  sweet. 

There  youth  and  age,  half  shaded  from  the  sun — 

Now  strong  in  his  third  hour — 
Gather  the  clusters  large  and  rij 

Which  others  bear  away, 
To  caverned  presses  cool  and  dim, 
With  baskets,  swinging  to  the  crooked  yoke, 
Min^  their  labour  with  the  laugh  and  soug. 

From  depths  of  leafy  shade, 
Responsive  choruses  arise 
To  songsters,  more  uns. 
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In  yonder  distant  hill, 

Mingling  with  such  rude  sounds, 

On  the  sunny  trembling  air, 

As  marks  the  labourers'  joy. 

It  is  not  as  listener,  all  alone, 
Lebonah  sits,  in  her  cool  bower, 

Beneath  her  father's  vine, 

That  rare  old  crooked  vine, 
Whose  tender  branch  hath  never  a  year 

Been  cropped  by  the  bearded  goat, 
But  grown,  and  spread,  like  a  favoured  thing, 

And  drooped  which  way  it  please. 

The  stern  old  trunk 
Was  crook'd,  and  made  a  seat, 

Spreading  a  mossy  lap, 

And  there  the  maiden  sits, 

Her  slender,  smooth,  round  arm, 

Sparkling  with  gems, 
Curled  round  another  rugged  bend 
The  vine  had  made, 
As  'twere  on  purpose. 

And  on  her  hand  did  lean 
Her  head — a  little  bent; 
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And  there  her  tinkers  played, 

M  prodigals  of  bliss, 
Which  they  would  share  with  none, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  streaming  hair. 

A  scroll,  embrowned  with  age, 
And  written  o'er  with  figures 

could  read,  and  some  would  fear 

And  deem  unwholesome, 
Upon  the  ground  lay  curled, 
Near  her  two  feet,  upon  the  moss — 

The  poor  man's  carpet. 
"  For  she,  the  only  child  of  our  old  priest, 
Is  learned  in  very  ancient  lore, 

And  of  a  curious  mind.'' 

The  sounds  of  song  and  noisy  mirth 

Were  all  around, 
And  yet  she  lu-anl  them  not, 
Nor  yet  IKT  father's  tread 
Slowly  descending  by  the  rocky  •( 
n  tlu-ir  home,  just  rising  above  the  vines, 
To  where  she  sat; 
Nor  did  she  hear 
The  old  man's  voice,  whiU  talking  to  him 
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PRIEST. 

Alone,  again,  no  doubt; 
Alone,  again,  and  brooding, 
As  though  her  bower 
Had  no  more  neighbourhood 
Than  Ararat : 

And  yet  the  noises  round 
Might  test  the  powers  of  mighty  death ; 

Ay, — even  so — 

She  hears  not  e'en  her  father's  step. 
Almost,  I  do  regret, 
The  kind  of  care  I  did  bestow — 
Scarce  fitting  womankind — 

But  she  was  always  strange; 
And  is  not  now  so  full  of  cheer, 
As  maiden  youth  should  be — 
Even  so — I  think  the  race  is  old  before  its  years, 
Daughter,  sleepest  thou  ? 

LEBONAH. 

Pardon,  dear  father ! 

I  heard  thee  not  approach. 

'Tis  strange  ! 
But  moss,  encarpeting  the  ground, 
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Did  swallow  up  thy  foot-sounds. 
Thou  fearest  not  the  sun  ? 

PRIEST. 

I  wondered  where  thou  wert. 
The  lords  assemble  in  our  city. 

It  is  our  council  day : 

And  they  begin  their  solemn  work,  as  meet, 
With  sacrifice,  and  sounds  of  prayer,  and  praise, 

To  the  e'er-watching  Gods. 
Within  the  temple's  hallowed  bounds, 

I  meet  them  robed. 
Thou  art  too  much  alone,  my  child  ! 
What  readest  thou  ? 

LEBONAH. 

ancient  scroll, 
Of  which  we  talked  one  moonlight  night, 

Upon  our  terrace  top, 
When  all  the  world  seemed  still  as  death, 
And  night- robed  hills 
Appeared  like  ages  of  antiqi 

I  had  been  reading; 
Hut  had  forgotten  that, 

And  all  around; 
My  soul  so  voyaging, 
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Amid  that  sea  of  wondrous  things, 
And  boundless  thoughts. 

PRIEST. 

I  do  remember  it : 
And  more,  that  I  had  planned 
No  other  eye  should  see  it, 

Nor  thine,  again, 
To  puzzle  o'er  its  mysteries : 

But  all  that  is, — is  right, 
For  I  regretted  then 
I  did  awake  thy  thoughts 

(Too  curious  always) 
To  themes  thou  ne'er  canst  understand; 
Poor  Idris  would  be  always  there — 
I  do  fear  for  thee,  Lebonah  ! 

LEBONAH. 

Oh  say  not  so,  dear  father  ! 
Is  it  sinful,  then,  to  know  1 
Would  the  gods  have  us  alway  ignorant 

PRIEST. 
Thou  seest  what  Idris  is  ! 

LEBONAH. 

Did  knowledge  serve  him  so  ? 
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PRIEST. 

Partly, — yea — for  thus — 
It  made  him  strange  to  human  sympathy, 
And  loosed  his  soul  from  everything  which  is, 
Destroyed  this  world,  and  found  him  not  another, 
Then  left  him  hopeless,  aimless,  void. 
Knowledge  forsook,  where  most  he  needed  help, 
And  reason,  widowed  in  the  trackless  waste, 

Fled  too, 
And  left  him  what  he  is. 

LEBONAH. 

But  knowledge  did  her  best ! 

Why  grows  she  not  ? 
la  there  no  human  combination 
Which  might,  by  gentle  force, 
Increase  her  stature  ? 

nan. 

We  know  of  none  ! 

LEBONAH. 

Alas  !  alas  ! 

I'KTEST. 

Sages  have  been, 

And  each  has  made  an  era, 
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By  which  we  count  the  ages  past, 
Yet  knowledge  grows  not : 
And  still  the  questions  turn,  and  turn  again, 
Each  time  more  weighty  on  our  darkened  minds, 
Of  life  and  death — the  grave — and  all  beyond, 
Without  an  answer  given,  or  bud  of  hope ; 
We've  asked  the  dead,  and  they  will  not  return. 

LEBONAH. 

Alas  !  alas ! 

PRIEST. 

Think  not  of  it. 

LEBONAH. 

What  means  the  scroll 
Of  fates  and  prophecies, 

Announced  by  the  stars  ? 
Do  they  know  anything?  if  so,  how  do  they  speak  ? 

PRIEST. 
I  think  not : 
Yet  those  who  wrote  the  scroll, 

Were  wise,  beyond  the  sons  of  men. 
Their  nights  were  spent  among  the  stars, 
Whose  mazy  course  they  watched, 
Gazing  off  that  high  mound,  which  like  a  peak, 
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Guides  travellers  'cross  the  Assyrian  plain ; 
Ages  have  passed  in  that  employ ; 
They  ought  to  know, 
I  cannot  toll. 

LEBONAH. 

Dear  father,  believest  thou  the  Gods  ? 
And  canst  thou  love  them,  if  you  do  ! 
Alas,  I  cannot ! 

PRIEST. 
Hush! 

We  have  nothing  better : 
I  would  not  thrust  away  my  plank, 
Because  'tis  not  a  boat. 

LEBONAH. 

Alas!  alas! 

Would  not  truth  come  to  us, 
If  we  made  void  our  hearts — 
As  though  expecting  it  1 

PRII 

Perhaps  so,  to  thee; 
But  not  to  all. 
Those  grosser  ones, 
Whose  noise  now  fill>  tin  air, 
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Were  lost  to  every  fear  or  hope, 

"Without  their  creed,  imperfect  as  it  is. 

LEBONAH. 

Thinkest  thou  a  teacher  e'er  will  come  1 
The  scroll  says  so  ! 

PRIEST. 

So  do  all  scrolls. 

They  of  Israel,  have  many  prophesying  so ; 
And  every  clime,  hath  some  such  hope. 

LEBONAH. 

Oh  that  he  were  come! 
It  were  a  joy,  for  which  the  '  hills'  might '  clap  their  hands.' 

PRIEST. 

Think  no  more  of  it ! 
Oh  my  daughter,  think  of  Idris  ! 
But  come,  the  house  demands  thy  care. 

Then  passed  they  slowly  upwards ; 

Threading  the  shady  avenue 
In  silence : 

The  old  man,  careful,  slow,  though  scarcely  bent, 
And  scarcely  deigning  help  from  grateful  vines 
Which  stretched  their  curling  arms 
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To  aid  him  on  the  steep  ascent. 
II.  .  thinking  all  the  time  of  sacrifice  and  temple, 

And  Gods,  and  robes, 
And  youth — too  curious  grown,  and  what  should  be, 

When  restlessness  should  grow  to  deeds ; 
And  what  should  be,  when  passed  away 

Was  all  now  waxing  old ; 
Yet  tranquil  as  an  autumn  eve, 
*  Knowing,"  he  said,  "all  would  come  right:" 
She,  less  at  ease — the  maiden — 
More  to  melancholy  prone, 

Deeming  the  Gods  were  best 
Not  left  too  much  alone; 

"  And  we  should  help,"  she  murmured  to  herself, 
"  And  spur  them  on  to  haste  the  day  of  truth;" 

But  so  they  passed — 

Regardless  how  the  labourers'  song  had  ceased, 
And  heard  not,  on  the  adjoining  slope, 
I  talking  of  the  thoughtless  a 

FIRST  GRAPE  CARl; 

Ilt-i-lio  !   it  i>  ^cttin^  nmnstmiisly  hot: 
Now  the  choicest  tiling  to  UK-  would  be, 

A  cave,  v»  ry  <!< ,  j»  and  cool, 
i  gentle  stream  of  cold  win. . 

E 
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Spouting  from  the  roof, 

Eight  in  my  face,  whilst  lying  on  my  back. 

I'd  sooner  that,  than  be  a  God  such  weather — 
Though  I  might  roll  up  the  clouds 
Into  bed  pillows. 
Harkee  here,  my  friends, 
You  fill  the  baskets  too  full ! 

FIRST    GATHERER. 

Then  walk  more  gently  with  them, 
You'll  have  fewer  journeys. 

CARRIER. 

A  man  that  has  been  in  every  prison  in  Decapolis — 

And  that  is  ten — 
Can  do  things  better. 
Why,  mark  you,  I'd  have  light  loads, 

And  walk  gently,  too. 

Ha  !  ha  ! 

SECOND    GATHERER. 

Knowest  thou  what  the  trumpets  mean 
Braying  out  as  they  do  ? 

CARRIER. 

Trust  me  for  that. 
Why,  I've  heard  them  sound  in  every  prison  in  Decapolis, 
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Though  there's  something  queer  in  their  note, 
As  heard  through  thick  walls  : 
But  use  is  everything,  and  it  is  the  way  to  wisdom ; 

I  never  regret  it; 

And  sometimes  think,  I  shall  have  another  try. 
But,  mark  my  words,  never  get  wrong  in  hot  weather, 
»nls  to-day  will  be  as  spiteful  as  mad  hornets. 
Woe  to  the  prisoners  to-day. 

SEVERAL. 

Ha !  ha ! 

CARRIER. 

Is  the  master  about  ? 

GATHERER. 

He  meets  the  lords  to-day. 
He  is  an  elder  of  the  city. 

CARRIER. 

Well,  here  I  sit.  and  I  will  point  out  the  lords, 
Man  by  man,  name  by  name, 
As  tln-y  turn  the  hill, 
And  th«-T  white  asses,  too, 
I  know  them  all. 

ALL   THE    (JATHERER8. 

Do!  do: 

And  who  is  In-,  mining  first — 
•  J 
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Sitting  so  stifly, 
And  looking  as  solemn  as  a  chief  mourner? 

CARRIER. 

Ay !  ay  !  he's  always  first, 

Go  where  he  may. 
He  hath  a  crooked  nose ; 
Is  Lord  of  Hippos — 

Believes  there  is  but  one  wise  man  in  the  world — 
That  the  poor  are  made  to  work — 
And  himself  to  look  after  them. 
But  I  could  always  manage  him. 

GATHERER. 

Who  is  he  coming  next  1 

His  long  shanks  dangling  on  either  side  his  ass, 
Riding  so  loose,  as  he  were  put  together 

With  string — 

His  face  spotted,  as  with  mulberry  juice, 
And  talking,  as  if  paid  for  it,  by  measurement  1 

CARRIER. 

Oh,  he's  the  self-made  Lord  of  Dion — 

The  smallest  city  of  the  league. 
They  let  him  be  lord,  for  his  tongue's  sake. 
He  would  be  thought  a  friend  of  my  Lord  of  Hippos, 
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And  sticks  to  him  like  a  fever. 
He  weeps  at  everything  his  friend  says ; 

And  appeals  to  the  Gods, 
That  it  is  the  finest  expression  he  ever  heard. 
I  can  always  tickle  him  into  good  humour, 
By  asking  of  my  lord  his  friend. 
But  let  him  pass. 

GATHERER. 

Now,  by  all  that's  good, 

Who  is  lie,  with  that  large,  round,  shining  face? 
Why,  it  looks  like  a  ripe  gourd,  newly  oiled. 

CARRIER. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
He  is  always  asleep  ! 
It  is  said  they  feed  him  when  asleep. 
And  asleep  he  sits  at  council. 

Or  when  by  chance  he  wakes, 
He  says,  "  Is  1  HIM  ness  done? 
Let  them  all  have  a  month." 

Oh,  he  is  a  good  temper.  .1, 
Sleepy,  passionate  lord  : 

The  best  way  to  get  off  with  hi  ;i 
Is  to  make  show  of  a  1«  ,oe — 

He  acquits  then  < 
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ALL   TOGETHER. 

The  master  comes.     Haste  !  haste  ! 
Thou  hast  great  knowledge,  carrier. 

Another  hour  is  gone — 
The  temple  service  done — 
And  now  the  assize  begins. 
Elders  and  lords  sit  high  on  solemn  seats. 

The  people  press  around. 
The  weighty  business  of  the  league,  and  all  dispute, 

Will  be  made  plain  to-day. 
"  But  our  old  priest  is  there, 

A  tower  to  all  who  need  defence." 
"  But  there's  disturbance  at  the  door; 
My  lord  is  wroth — he  spoke  of  it  before." 

FIRST   LORD. 

Where  are  the  guards  of  the  court  1 

I  will  have  peace ! 

And  let  the  windows  be  opened,  or  demolished, 
Arrest  all  who  reverence  not  our  presence. 

CITIZEN. 

Then,  my  lord,  you  must  commit  your  own  guards, 
They  make  the  noise. 
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FIRST    LORD. 

How,  impudence  !     Have  you  no  reverence? 
Arrest  him.     Guards  !  ho  ! 

CITIZEN. 

Pardon,  my  lord ;  my  thoughts  were  loyal. 
My  words  alone  need  chastisement. 

But  this  it  is. 
Two  wounded  men, 
Carried  by  bleeding  comrades, 

Have  caused  the  stir, 
Wishing  to  gain  admission. 

SECOND    LORD. 

What !  dead  ?     What !  wounded  l 

FIRST    GUARD. 

They  are  the  officers, 
Commissioned  to  arrest  the  demoniac  — 
The  elders  commanded  yesterday. 

SEVERAL   OFFICERS   TOGETHER. 

He  hath  tin-  >trrn^th  of  twenty  Samsons; 
A  Roman  legion  could  not  take  him ; 
Not  one  or  two  fiends  could  help  him  so. 
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The  chain,  the  strongest  in  the  prison, 
It  might  bind  a  camel — 

And  was  a  load  to  a  strong  man. 
Why,  it  flew  to  pieces  like  a  straw  band, 

With  his  laying  on ; 

I  saw  it  sparkle  with  fire ; 

And  as  he  thrashed  with  it, 
It  looked  like  a  rainbow,  about  his  head. 
A  flying-  off  link  struck  our  leader  dead. 

He  lay  crushed  as  an  ox  might, 
Felled  by  a  crag  of  marble  from  a  catapult. 

The  Gods  deliver  us  from  demons ! 

FIRST   LORD. 

Sayest  thou  he  hath  slain  your  captain — 
Wounded  your  comrades  ? 

Bring  him  in — 
His  life  shall  go  for  it ! 

OFFICERS. 
We  have  not  got  him,  my  lord. 

FIRST    LORD. 

Then  fetch  him— 
'Tis  your  work — 
You  have  the  warrant ! 
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OFFICERS. 

Fetch  him,  my  lord ! 
Fetch  a  burning  mountain ! 
Or  the  flying  lizard,  they  say's  in  Egypt — 
Not  all  Gad&ra  with  ropes  could  fetch  him — 
The  Gods  deliver  us  from  seven  devils. 
There  are  not  ten  men  in  all  Decapolis 

Who  could  endure  his  yells, 

Much  less  the  flames  which  ray  forth  from  his  eyes — 
Blue  flames,  like  those  of  brimstone ; 
We  all  did  smell  it. 

ALL   THE    OFFICERS. 

We  did  indeed — 
A  most  horrid  smell. 
We  canuut  strive  with  demons. 

FIRST    El.i 

My  lords,  the  case  demands  attention. 
Complaints  flow  thick  of  this  diMui! 
Though  this  the  first  offence  of  graver  sort 

With  which  he  hath  been  d 
Yet  he  hath  put  the  state  to  in  in  -h  expense, 

Laughing  at  all  om 
Nor  have  we  right  to  expose  th.-  nun 
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To  hazard  in  a  work  so  hopeless : 
Some  other  means  we  should  advise. 

THIRD    LORD. 

The  heat  of  the  court  is  insufferable ! 
I  advise  a  month's  imprisonment ! 

FIRST   LORD. 

It  is  more  than  banishment, 
Or  the  dungeon's  dismal  walls, 
Demands  its  victim: 
Blood  has  flowed. 
I  see  not  why  the  state  should  cumber  up  its  limbs 

With  this  rank  canker, 
Wasting  its  peace,  its  wealth,  and  now  its  blood, 

When  from  a  practised  bow 
A  three-span  arrow  shot  would  do  the  deed, 

And  save  the  archer. 
So  I  advised  three  months  ago. 

SECOND    LORD. 

By  all  the  Gods,  it  is  most  sound  advice, 
And  a  most  marvellous  expression. 

FIRST   LORD. 

About  this  court  are  loungers — 
Men  of  basest  mind — 
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Who  love  not  my  advice, 

Their  groans  I  hear, 
And  hold  as  lightly  as  I  do  the  vagrant  wind, 

A  vulgar  crew, 
Whose  hearts  are  always  with  the  guilty — 

Against  the  law. 
A  repetition  of  the  like  offence, 
I  close  the  doors,  and  bar  such  slaves  without. 

THE   MULTITUDE. 

My  lords,  we  cannot  spare  the  minstrel — 
He  will  be  better  yet. 

FIRST    LORD. 

You  shall  spare  him ; 

He  shall  die. 

Nothing  Imt  the  murder  of  a  lord,  or  three  elders, 
Can  open  your  eyes  to  the  danger. 

MULTITUDE. 

Nor  then,  my  lord  ! 

Why  the  Gods  are  overkind  in  their  gifts  that  way, 
And  one  lord's  blood  would  breed  ;i  d 
But  our  minstrel  gone — 
We  have  no  other, 
And  never  shall. 
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Then  who  shall  lead  us  in  the  temple  choir, 
And  be  the  soul  of  joy  to  every  marriage  band? 

Oh  the  bride  ne'er  bloomed, 
Or  made  the  air  all  perfume  with  her  love, 
Nor  did  the  bridegroom,  with  erected  brow, 
Like  a  proud  conqueror,  foot  the  solid  earth 
With  measured  steps, 
As  conscious  of  all  power, 
Unless  the  bard  were  there. 
Then  who,  at  gentle  dewy  eve, 
Shall  send  a  thousand  airy  notes, 
Like  spirits  blest, 

Out  on  the  listening  creeping  night, 
Causing  sweet  sleep,  and  heavenly  dew 
To  fall  more  kindly  on  the  wearied  hills. 

The  shepherd  often  blessed  Gadara's  minstrel, 

And  far-bound  travellers  too, 
As  they  stood  listening, — how  the  drowsy  hills 
Kept  on  repeating  his  best  strains, 
Till  all  were  hushed  to  sleep.  * 

Indeed,  my  lords,  we  cannot  spare  the  minstrel, 
Woe  to  the  man  who  does  the  deed ! 

PRIEST. 

Pardon,  my  lords !  love  and  profound  respect 
Towards  yonder  shattered  man, 
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Now  dwelling  separate,  as  a  ravening  beast, 
'Mong  frightful  tombs  and  horrid  thoughts 

Compel  to  this  obtrusion; 

And  pardon  too,  the  bolder  voice 
Of  those,  who  perhaps  had  best  been  silent. 

Tin-  people  love  their  bard,  and  deem  his  faults 

As  small — as  true  they  are — 

For  one  so  smitten  and  deranged. 
The  Gods  know  why !  but  he  had  powers  unknown, 
Of  binding  hearts  to  him,  and  closing  eyes 

To  all  that  was  defective. 
The  petted  offspring  of  the  powers  unseen, 
Heaven's  ceaseless  childhood  played  in  him ; 
So  was  he  heard,  received,  perhaps  spoiled  by  us, 

Until  the  adverse  change. 
Some  men,  I  know,  were  weary  of  the  name 

So  oft  repeat 
And  so  had  been  of  any  name, 

Saving  tln-ir  own,  which  they  will  never  hear. 
And  they^were  wroth,  that  one  so  poor  and  strange 

Shoul-l  draw,  like  some  bright  star, 

All  ga/i  rs  to  him. 

Like  all  mean  soul-,  th« -y  wished  a  change; 
And  from  the  earth  would  luiii-h 

All  promise,  and  uce 
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Of  gifts  divine ; 

And  make  this  earth  a  tame  and  quiet  flat, 
Unless  themselves  can  be  the  hills. 
That  man,  my  lords,  I  prize ! 
As  noblest  of  his  kind,  whose  generous  eye 
Can  see  and  note  the  worthy  points  and  great 
Which  dwell  in  others,  though  himself  may  suffer, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  loftier  dweller. 
This  self-respect  at  least  I  have 
Of  knowing  how — e'en  at  a  priest's  expense — 
I  pointed  out  this  blazing  wonder, 
Which  turned  all  eyes  from  me ; 

And  would  again, 
Though  like  a  household  plant  I  droop  and  die, 

Forgotten  in  the  excitement. 
And  now,  my  lords,  I  swear  before  yon  sun, 
Despite  all  toil,  expense,  or  frowns, 
Though  they  may  come  (pardon,  0  powers) 
From  overhanging  brows,  swollen  thick 
With  lordly  judgment,  9 

To  save,  restore,  and  buttress  up  this  fallen  man, 
Our  minstrel,  second  conscience,  favourite  son 

Of  Gods  and  men. 

FIRST   LOED. 

Let  there  be  silence  in  the  court : 
This  applause  is  most  unseemly. 
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OFFICERS. 

We  cannot,  my  lord  ! 

The  priest  commands  the  people. 

PRIEST. 

Pardon  us  all,  my  lord  ! 
We  are  poor  creatures, 

And  have  more  heart  than  we  know  what  to  do  with 
It  is  a  marvel,  how,  so  well,  discreetly, 
Your  noble  self,  and  others  of  this  noble  bench, 
Have  managed,  with  so  wild,  so  guideless  a  possession; 
Perhaps  'tis  the  quality  of  blood; 
Or  i>  it  wealth,  that  fosters  so  much  governance? 
Do  you,  my  lords,  hedge  round,  and  pen 
too  refractory  hearts,  as  shepherds  do 

Their  wandrring  goats? 
The  plan  is  wise,  only  we  lack  your  gold, 
For  nought  but  bars  and  gates  of  that  most  precious 

stuff, 

Can  bind  the  heart ! 

Have  mercy  on  us  then,  at  least  because  we  are  poor. 
\Vc  have  much  trouble  with  our  hearts; 

And  tliry  will  speak, 

Though  dungeon  deeps  .  r  than  they  are, 

And  you'd  more  power  to  put  us  th 
It  is  a  marvel 
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What  the  offence  of  this  mad  minstrel, 

To  arouse  so  much  of  ire, 
Fathering  so  foul  a  deed, 
In  breasts  so  calm  as  yours. 
What !  draw  the  secret  bow 
Behind  the  treacherous  rocks? 
The  loathiest  traitor  to  his  country's  life 
Were  worthy  better  death, 

And  treatment  more  like  light  and  day; 

But  he, 

I  know  unpleasant  to  the  cities'  rest, 
So  is  a  wound,  or  wart, 
On  any  limb  we  have; 
Yet  none  would  lop  the  member 
To  expedite  the  cure  ! 
What  hath  he  done  1 
The  recent  outrage — deem  it  so — 
Was  all  provoked,  and  never  known  before, 

And  had  not  now, 
Had  means  been  used  befitting  kind  intent. 

I  saw  him  once  j 
'Twas  at  the  blazing  hour  which   parches  up   our 

noontide, 

Clearing  Gad&ra's  streets,  like  dusty  death, 
Of  all  that  lives  and  moves ; 
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I  was  g  from  the  mid-day  sacrifice, 

When  he.  with  swollen 
Pendant  and  dropping  foam, 
Met  there  an  ass  overloaded, 

rtween  two  1  it-living: skins  of  fountain  water. 

>kin  the  madman  rent, 
Part  o'er  the  poor  brute's  head, 
Part  given  to  its  tiery  thirst, 
The  other  skin  he  bore  himself 
l"p  the  steep  burning  way, 
He  said  to  ease  the  thing  ; 
But  not  a  drop  he  drank,  and  brought  it  safe 
To  where  the  affrighted  driver  led. 
I  saw  it  all! 
And  .I  then — 

more  ha\<  1  >in»v — 

That  men,  reputed  wise,  have  spoke  th< 
As  though  k  — most  worthy  of  a  smile — 

Settling  in  a  tear, 
Portmdtd  ruin  to  our  • 
And  all  the  ten,  which  centre  1 

Oh,  his  disease  most  wrongs  himself, 
And  those  loved  beings 
He  once  had  died  for, 
Had  he  been  called. 
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Then  think,  my  lords,  what  other  means 
Than  that  so  darkly  counselled, 
Too  dark  for  thought,  and  best  without  a  name, 
You  may  devise, 

To  give  us  back  our  bard. 


The  sounds  of  bold 

But  half  suppressed, 
Rose  from  the  people  hopefully, 
Which  lords  and  elders  much  displease. 

FIRST    LORD. 

I  would  for  justice'  sake  ! 
The  speaker's   hands   were   free   of  aught   that's 

hallowed, 

Searing  as  they  do  the  vessels  of  our  Gods. 
rVe  then  might  see,  if  justice  brooked  such  insult ; 
)r  if  she  is  asleep,  it  were  so  deep, 
That  voice  so  loud 
Might  not  awake  her. 
As  'tis — let  pass.     Only,  this — 
I  wonder  hairs  so  grey, 
Should  lend  themselves  to  lower 
The  majesty  of  law 
In  vulgar  eyes  ! 
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FOURTH    LORD. 

I  like  not  thr  priest's  w..nk 
Nor  yet  the  counsel  of  sudden  death ; 
Yet  know  not  what  to  advise, 
It  demands  more  thought  than  we  had  guessed; 
We  should  not  grudge  our  time. 

THIRD     LORD. 

I  h/>pe  what's  done,  will  be  done  quickly. 
The  morning  wears  in  time,  and  grows  in  heat — 

I  would  away — 

Let  him  have  a  month's  imprisonment, 
I  never  knew  such  treatment  fail ; 
I  hold  not  with  killing  the  man. 

FIKST    LORD. 

The  counsel's  vain, 
The  man  is  yet  abroad, 
And  like  to  be,  they  say. 

FOURTH    LORD. 

Was  there  not  something  said 

Of  fiend — of  demons — unclean  spirits — 

Or  some  such  words, 
Importing  pn-ternatural  powers — 
Monstrous  combinations — 
Surpassing  human  judgment? 
p2 
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If  so,  indeed,  we  stand  in  awkward  plight ! 
What  law  might  such  coerce  ? 

You  kill  the  body : 

Who  knows  the  course,  and  after  lodgement, 
The  unhoused  powers  may  take  ? 
The  close  of  such  a  day — or  rather  night — 

For  so  the  priest,  and  I  deem  fitting  most, 

For  such  a  deed — 
May  fall  more  darkly  round  us  than  its  entrance. 

THIRD    LORD. 

The  priest  knows  most  of  such  matters — 

Counsel  we  with  him — 

I  love  not  the  subject, 
But  I  will  have  daylight  home  ! 

FIRST    LORD. 

Are  there  none  learned  in  Gada"ra, 

But  he  ? 
The  priest's  mode  of  speaking  is  offensive  in  the  extreme, 

AN    ELDER. 

There  is,  my  lords,  a  worthy  member  of  this  city, 
Deemed  great  in  all  such  lore, 

As  Judah,  Persia,  Egypt  hold ; 

A  worthy  man ; 
Attentive  to  the  Gods ; — 
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Respectful  to  all  powers  which  be ; — 
Whoso  tongue-  wei -I  is  n: 

Terms  of  cautious  reverence, 
M.->t  exaot,  to  every  class  he  speaks; 

Let  him  be  summoned. 

OFFICER. 

Pardon,  oh  elder,  and  illustrious  lords  ! 
The  man  is  here,  the  learned  doctor — 
Already  in  the  court — 
And  would  be  glad  to  speak. 

FIRST   LORD. 

Doctor,  come  forth  ! 
You  know  the  subject  of  debate, 

And  object  too; 

Speak  briefly  what  you  know,  concerning  spirits, 
And  this  wild  man,  forth  wandering  like  a  beast. 

Moet  cautiously,  and  with  feet  which  made  no  noise, 
With  breath  suppressed,  with  eyes  turned  everyway, 
Which  seemed  to  see  not — 
Ears  which  m< 

To  catch  thr  li^hti->t  MMUM!. 
And  did  usurp  the  throne, 
(  »t*  wide  in  <  y^,  l.y  birth  inherit — 
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Forth  crept,  with  stealthy  pace,  the  knowing  scribe. 
Or  rather  perhaps  he  was,  all  unseen,  timid  eye; 
So  had  he  shaped  his  life  to  that  small  creed 
Yet  most  laborious — "  of  getting  on;" 
Which  he  would  do 

By  pleasing  all,  and  flattering  everything, 
Until  his  heart,  now  desolate  as  Tadmor's  ruins, 
"Will  never  know  again  the  approach  of  good ; 
Though  he  may  gain  the  wealth  he  lusteth  for, 
And  with  it  power,  that  city  honours  bring. 

He  ne'er  said  "no;" 

And  now,  by  habit  formed, 
It  was  the  only  word  he  could  not  say; 
Which  made  his  life  the  hardest  man  can  choose, 

And  oft  disturbed  what  should  be  nightly  rest. 

Now  stands  he  forth — 
His  hair  demurely  smoothed, 

And  hands  expressing  modesty, 
And  all  so  artless  and  unpretending, 

As  guile  were  not  in  him. 

Yet  is  there  consultation  deep, 
Beneath  that  show  of  calm, 
'Tween  hands,  and  feet,  and  every  part, 
How  he  must  shape  his  course 
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To  please  the  priest,  yet  not  offend  the  lords, 
To  mystify  the  crowd,  if  not  delight. 

His  speech  was  long — 

Seemed  void  of  aim — involved — 

And  finely  tangled — and  explained — 

A  labyrinthine  yarn : 
The  finest  eye,  and  hands,  most  thinned  by  industry, 

:t  not  unravel, 
Or  tell  where  'twas  the  mazy  windings  ended. 

It  first  made  manhood  tingle 
With  the  red  rush  of  shame-swollen  blood, 

So  fawning  'twas  and  soulless. 
Pardon  he  asked  for  everything — 
Almost  that  he  was  born — 
And  even  such  was  dimly  hesitative, 

As  fearing  still 

His  incense  lacked  some  other  sw 
And  iiii^ht  not  fill  the  greedy  sense 

Of  r«-d  rc»l)».-d  magistra 

His  fears  were  vain, 

Tin-  homage  pleased, 

And  gaping  hearers,  of  the  meaner  sort, 
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Were  left  behind,  nor  saw,  nor  cared— 
But  wished  his  speech  would  end. 

He  tried  it  once — his  quivering  eyes 

So  small,  and  coldly  glittering, 
Stole  sidelong  glances,  feeling 
How  some  attempted  verbiage 

Of  the  same  compound, 
Would  suit  Gadara's  priest — 

He  tried — but  vain — 
That  lofty  soul,  calm  on  its  mount, 

Looked  down  supreme, 
Through  eyes,  which  mocked 
And  judged  his  winding  ways. 
He  saw,  and  was  afraid, 

But  not  abashed ; 
As  might  a  night-o'ertaken  traveller 

Encounter  in  the  dark, 
Of  some  lone  cave  on  Lebanon, 

Two  burning  orbs, 
Unknowing  what  fierce  eyes  they  are, 

Or  what  they  do  intend. 
Yet  presses  on,  because  retreat  is  hopeless. 
His  speech  was  now  of  oracles — 
Most  old,  but  some  were  new — 
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Then  witchcraft — wizardy — and  charms — 
Enchantments — spells — 

Philters  and  incantations — 
Of  raising  and  casting  demons — 
Their  nature,  origin,  and  their  abode — 
With  their  vast  numbers,  and  employ — 
And  most — he  told  it  them  in  confidence — 
A  form  discovered  by  himself — 
Of  new  exorcism — 
Never  known  to  fail — 


And  much  he  had  to  say  of  mysteries 

Of  many  kinds; 

But  most  of  temple,  and  no  temple  worship ; 
Of  those  who  worship  on  the  mountain  tops, 

Roofed  only  by  the  sky, 
Or  in  the  melancholy  \v. 

Raise  their  rude  altars ; 
Or  those,  where  human  arts  all  joined 
To  make  religion  U<TL;''»U^  and  refined. 

He  knew  them  all; 
And  in  his  time,  had  studied  every  one, 

But  kej.i  iith. 

•i  he  apologised,  i\n  such  a  man  should  do, 
As  'twere  a  sin  to  know  so  mueh. 
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He  always  blamed  the  unhappy  man,  he  said ; 

And  told  him  oft  and  oft, 
How  all  his  thoughts  would  end ; 
He  would  offend  the  Gods,  or  shades, 
Perchance  of  men  revered — 

The  founders  of  his  nation's  faith ; 
And  tempt  their  habitation  here  again — 

Though  not,  as  once — to  bless. 
"  My  lords  !  he  set  no  bounds  to  curious  thoughts, 
Nor  chased  his  fancy  back,  to  older  creeds ; 
Held  lightly  all  beliefs, 
Though  backed  by  greatest  names, 
And  frosted  o'er,  like  godlike  age, 
With  venerable  time. 

Then  he  would  travel ; 
And  Egypt's  fancy  land  was  all  with  him ; 
His  music  thence  he  brought, 
Unlike  our  ancient  strains — 
Those  simple  tunes  our  fathers  loved. 
Then  puzzled  he  o'er  Jewish  prophecies, 
That  swine  abominating  race; 

In  short,  grew  worse, 

And  more  at  variance  with  his  country's  creed, 
Until  the  Gods  forsook, 

And  he  became  an  atheist. 
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"He  was  self-taught,  undisciplined,  and  proud; 
Would  hear  all  counsel,  but  would  practise  none. 
He  might  have  been  a  useful, 
Though  not  a  mighty  man, 
Had  he  but  listened  to  superior  ininds, 
Which  would  have  moulded  his  too  rapid  growth 

To  shapely  size. 

'Tis  known  of  noble  lords  and  elders  sage, 
Who  stooped  to  do  him  good, 
And  lead  his  erring  heart, 
But  all  was  vain  ; 

Not  even  counsel  clothed  in  scarlet  majesty 
Could  bend  his  fro  ward  will." 

He  ceased,  and  humbly  stood, 

But  feared  to  meet  the  eyes  of  scorn 

He  knew  not  far  away. 

MUST   LORD. 

Our  worthy  citizen  hath  truly  spoken ; 

They  are  my  views  precisely  of  this  man. 

H  is  was  the  spirit,  largely  spreading  now — 
Desire  of  change — a  breaking  from  authority, 
Which  aged  men  and  wise  must  strive  to  impede. 

THIRD   LORD. 

I'ut  what  says  the  learned  doctor 

ways  and  means  to  bring  him  back  ? 
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Let  the  past  be  the  past — 
If  we  can  get  him  back  all  right  and  tight. 

The  people  wish  it — so  do  I. 
The  priest  says  it  can  be  done — 

I  shall  not  stay  late. 

LEARNED   DOCTOR. 

My  lords,  I  prefer  silence, 

If  it  please  you. 
It  ill  becomes  an  humble  citizen 

To  waste  your  lordships'  time : 
I  bow  my  head,  and  would  retire. 

THIRD   LORD. 

By  the  Gods,  man,  we  want  no  dictation ; 
And  there  is  one  here  won't  have  it  either, 
But  just  a  plain  statement, 

As  I  say,  of  ways  and  means — 

I  mean  of  the  man's  cure, 

Nothing  more. 

Not  know!  then  what  befits  it  thee 
To  know  all  thou  hast  told  of  devils, 

And  such  odd  things, 
Unless  thou  hast  the  charm,  or  physic, 

Might  drive  them  thence? 
By  Damascus,  the  paradise  of  earth  ! 
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Give  me  ignorance  than  such  lumber; 
I  shall  be  saved  the  expenses  of  carriage. 

FIRST    LORD. 

The  worthy  citizen  is  cautious, 

As  most  beseems 

One  speaking  to  an  honourable  court ; 
Still  we  think  he  might  approach  the  subject  nearer, 
Nor  tread  upon  the  ermiued  edge  of  justice. 

What  say'st  thou? 

LEARNED   DOCTOR. 

I  scarce  know  what  to  say ! 
A  man  whom  the  Gods  have  forsaken 

THIRD    LORD. 

Demands  our  help,  thou  meanest! 

I  i: MINED   DOCTOR. 

If  you  in  kindness  so  determine  it. 

FIRST   LORD. 

But  such  was  not  thy  meaning  ! 

1-1:11 

Speak  out.  thou  crooked  one! 
And  rh<>o-r  the  nearest  way  t<  >\\vr 

Thou  long  hast  lusted  fur. 
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The  path  is  clear. 

Fear  not  the  people,  nor  the  priest ; 
Thou  never  lovedst  the  minstrel, 
And  canst  not  now  retreat. 
He  was  to  thee  like  some  tall  tower 

Which  overtops  the  walls  of  some  small  court, 
Observing  all  within ; 

Thy  soul,  though  smaller  now  than  'twas  in  youth, 
And  then  all  knew  it  scant, 
Is  big  enough  for  stratagem, 

And  selfish  plots  and  plans  against  the  peace  of  men, 
As  our  poor  minstrel  knew. 

Speak  out ! 

All  that  thou  enviedst,  hatedst,  fearedst, 
Lives  at  thy  word,  or  dies,  if  thou  decree, 
Strange  confluence  of  human  things, 

And  mysteries  dark — 

Making  a  bad  man  great — a  good  man  placing  low. 
Oh,  if  all  the  earth  were  bad  as  thou  ! 

It  were  so  hollow  then 
That  angels  sent  to  do  it  good, 
Though  treading  lightly  as  an  infant's  dream, 
Would  burst  its  filmy  shell; 
And  like  the  fruit  of  Sodom  'neath  the  tread 
Be  only  dusty  ruin. 
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Why  in  thy  youth, 
When  other  hearts  are  simple,  thiue  was  plotting ; 

<1  even  love,  young  love — 
The  heavenliest  </\['t  the  Gods  have  given — 
Thou  took'st  to  market, 

And  sold  it  there — 
Three  nuptials  for  the  sake  of  gold — 
Wr  know  what  else  ma 
Speak  out !  it  will  not  soil  thy  tongue, 
Nor  sink  thee  lower  than  thou  art. 

My  lords,  I  tarry  here  too  long ; 
I  will  not  see — I  will  not  hear  you  do  it. 

Your  hearts  are  set  upon  the  deed ; 
Like  children  spoilt,  you  brook  not  disappointment; 

But  mark  your  old  priest's  words — 
This  man  will  yet  be  sav. .], 
I  know  not  how,  nor  when; 

Heaven's  favourite  son  is  sick  ; 
The  physic  and  physician  will  be  found, 
And  so  will  those  who  best  can  spare  the  wealth 
To  pay  the  mighty  bill. 
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THERE  are  who  know  of  sorrow  only  by  report ; 
And  some  have  seen  the  foe, 

Yet  only  once  ; 

And  then  they  met,  as  travellers  sometimes  meet; 
Because  their  roads  were  so  disposed, 
Which  bear  them  soon  asunder. 

But  sorrow  bides  with  some; 
Their  home  he  makes  his  own, 

And  suffers  no  ejectment ; 
His  centrepost  and  lodgement  there  ; 
Whence,  looking  out,  he  holds  all  else  in  awe 

With  fascinating  eye ; 

And  there's  his  weedy  throne,  and  sceptre  cold, 
And  reeking  mist  of  vapory  sighs,  and  groans, 
And  tears,  and  hollow  moans. 

Why  billet  thus  himself 
On  one  poor  house, 
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To  ruin  all  with  vast  expense? 

Nor  rather,  like  some  flood-swollen  lake 

Escaping  from  its  narrow  bounds, 
Diffuse  himself,  at  equal  depth  and  charge 

On  all  the  country  round ; 
Or,  not  in  wandering  mood — why  not 
Abide  with  those  who  have  more  time 

To  tender  all  his  homage, 
And  ampler  means  to  fill  his  gloomy  sense 
With  the  "  full  pomp  and  luxury  of  woe  ?" 
We  know  not — let  it  be ! 
It  is  a  mystery  ! 

It  is  deathly  cold — 
Aye !  strangely  chill — 
The  maniac's  ruined  home ! 
There  sorrow  sits  with  all  his  train; 
In  walls  so  mouldy,  how  can  he  remain  ? 
And  in  silenre  so  like  the  grave? 

flowers  are  wild; 
None  tend  them  now; 
With  lon;j  thin  stalks  they  bloomless  grow, 
And  swine  have  broken  th-  j  fence; 

MI  the  cottage  the  woodbine  is  torn  away, 
:usily  nodding  up  ami  down, 
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Mingling  with  shreds  from  the  torn  thatch  WOWD, 

A  shower  of  straw,  for  the  wind  hath  been 

As  determined  to  see  what  they're  doing  within. 

And  there  they  sat  who  once  could  speak 

With  joy  a  husband's,  father's  name; 
But  it  is  not  theirs  to  do  it  to-day, 
There's  something  forbidden  in  the  name : 
All  bent,  as  pain  had  warped  them  so, 
And  left  them  weak  and  doubled  low ; 
With  languid  rest,  and  death  thoughts  stricken, 
Of  every  hope  and  heart-stay  smitten. 

The  mother,  pale  and  wan  and  thin — 
Her  marble  face  her  hands  within — 
Leaning  on  her  wasted  knees, 
Who,  looking  straight, 

Yet  nothing  sees; 

And  thus  she  looks,  the  neighbours  say, 
Regardful  only  in  that  way, 
From  grey  dim  dawn  till  closing  day  ; 
And  sighs  no  more; 
And  cannot  weep ; 

So  dry  the  channels  where  such  floods  have  been, 
That  they  were  dry  for  evermore. 
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And  in  the  shade,  scarce  clear  to  view, 
Holding  hrr  witlu-ml  heart  so  true, 
Relict  of  days  for  ever  gone, 
And  now  almost  the  only  one, 
There  stands,  but  mute,  her  husband's  harp; 
It  was  her  wreck'd-one's  former  joy, 
"  His  associate  in  every  sweet  employ ; 
His  faithful  friend,  on  hill,  in  vale. 
Trin  j>le — wine-press — marriage — tale. 
None  could  evoke  its  mystic  chime, 
This— this  is  left — all's  left  of  him! 
For  he — it  is  not  he — alas  ! 
What  vision  came — did  glare — did  pass  ? 
Oh  widowi-d  he-art,  thy  pangs  are  sharp  1 
But  none  shall  touch  the  sacred  thing, 
His  fingers  loved  its  every  string — 
Death  only  shall  us  ( \ .  r  j-art  !" 

How  sad  it  is — 
Most  woeful  sight — 
A  child's  fair  form — 
And  gladness  a  stranger  there. 
And  here  are  many,  dumb  and  dull, 
Moping  yet  with  immirin-  • 
As  asking  why 
o2 
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All  should  be  so  full  of  gloom ; 
Yet  dreading  more,  they  know  not  what; 
Starting  with  apprehensive  look, 
At  every  sound,  or  passing  shade. 
Forgetful,  too,  at  childish  times, 
They  think  no  more,  and  try  to  play, 

And  drag  the  fir  cone 
By  its  thread, 

Till  checked  again  by  thoughts  of  gloom  ; 
A  tear — a  sigh  from  some  one  by, 

Seems  to  their  blighted  hearts  to  say, 
It  is  a  sin  for  them  to  play. 

We  said  the  house  was  lone  arid  cold, 
'Tis  even  more. 

Sorrow  hath  made  it  clearly  bare, 

But  walls  and  floor,  scarce  anywhere; 

Saving  the  harp,  the  treasured  thing, 

With  its  solitary  string, 
Holding  on  like  life  in  death, 
Or  a  mortal's  struggling  breath ; 

The  rest,  a  broken  tangled  maze, 
Flying  outward  many  ways. 

And  saving,  too,  the  painful  signs 

Of  violence  done  to  better  times. 
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For  true  it  is,  the  days  of  taste 
Gave  way  to  maniac  rage  and  waste; 
There  lay  the  headless,  broken  bust; 
And  painting  there,  in  door-chink  thrust. 
Two  children  on  the  millstones  twain 
Sit  wondering  when  will  come  the  grain ; 
And  yards  of  cobweb  light  they  gather 
Which  bound  the  heavy  mass  together  : 
Oh  want  hath  been  there  every  day, 
And  carried  everything  away! 

With  cautious  step, 
And  asking  eye, 

The  eldest  boy  approached  his  mother, 
And  gently  shook, 
As  half  afrai.l, 

That  down  bent  melancholy  shade; 
Thru  gently  called  her, 
Then  more  loud, 
Then  louder  still, 
As  we  should  speak  to  one  afar. 

M  seemed  he  frightened 
At  his  own  loii.l  \ 
Jinleed  'twas  solemn — 

>ha|.r  so  still— 

The  earnest  tone   - 
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So  deathlike,  gravelike  all  around, 

And  might  make  afraid, 
One  healthier  than  the  maniac's  boy. 

She  lived — she  moved — 
He  called  again — 
Almost  in  agony; 

Her  glassy  eyes  were  turned  on  him — 
A  look — but  still  no  soul  was  there — 
It  was  so  meek,  it  was  so  faint. 
"  Mother" — that  word — 
And  more  the  tone — 
Called  the  lingering  spirit  home; 
Once  more  she  was  herself  almost. 
"  For  the  picture  of  his  father  he, 
And  most  her  love,"  is  said  to  be. 

BOY. 

Mother — smile  again, 
I  feel  so  dull. 
You  used  to  smile, 
And  call  me  your  bounding  roe; 
And  twine  your  fingers  through  my  curling  hair, 
And  say,  I  was  a  "  rogue," 
And  like  my  father. 
But  that  is  long  ago. 
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I  feel  a  pain  sometimes, 
As  I  should  burst  and  die. 

'Twas  so  last  night 

When  Myrrah  came  to  rest,  so  late  and  tired, 
And  did  not  sleep,  but  wept. 

I  know  she  wept, 
Though  she  made  no  noise ; 
Yet  the  floor  shook — I  felt  it. 
And  then  I  had  the  pain ; 
And  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  more. 

Where  does  Myrrah  go  1 
She's  never  long  at  home — I  wish  she'd  stay ; 
And  when  I  am  a  man,  I'll  venture  in  the  dark  for  her, 
I  should  not  be  frightened  then. 
Nor  would  the  rocks  so  cut  my  feet 

As  they  do  hers. 
Mother,  what  is  it  to  die? 
I  saw  a  little  babe  once ; 
And  it  seemed  beautiful  when  dead, 
And  smiled, 
And  so  would  I. 

Why  cannot  we  sing,  and  be  glad. 
As  the  birds  used  to  do  ? 
<>t  joyful  no\v, 
And  always  make 
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Oh,  we  are  all  very  miserable  ! 
Why  did  the  Gods  let  them  use  my  father  so  ? 
He  filled  the  temple  with  his  music. 

Could  they  not  save  ? 
I  would  love  the  strongest  Gods, 
And  change  till  I  could  find  them. 
And  what  is  maniac  ? 
Is  it  something  bad  ? 
For  when  out  the  other  day, 
I  met  a  fine  lady,  with  her  maids, 
And  I  heard  them  say  to  her, 
"  It  is  the  poor  maniac's  boy." 
I  like  not  going  out  ! 
When  will  father  return,  as  long  ago, 
And  play  with  us, 
And  take  us  on  his  knees, 
And  call  us  his  "  sweet  pets  ?" 

Then  he  always  asked, 
When  we  did  dine  or  sup, 
If  we  were  sure  we'd  had  enough. 
But  you  never  ask  us  so ; 

And  I  am  always  hungry. 

When  will  come  breakfast  and  dinner-time  again  ? 
Oh,  all  is  altered  now ! 
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Oh,  he  will  never,  never  come  again ! 

as  our  father. 
Why  looked  he  so  fierce  ? 
I  brought  his  seat,  as  I  did  use  to  do, 

And  ran  to  him ; 

And  thought  how  happy  we  should  be. 
I  looked — it  was  not  father. 

Then  I  felt  wicked; 
And  he  broke  everything — 
Hurting  you,  and  made  us  all 

To  scream  and  cry. 
Who  was  it  ?     They  say  'twas  father; 
I  know  my  father — it  was  not  he. 

Let  not  that  man  return; 
If  he  do,  we  must  all  hide  again. 
What  could  that  mother  say 

To  all  this  prattling  of  the  boy  ? 
It  was  well  for  her  that  ,  p — 

The  well-known  step — 
Like  a  breeze  among  the  tan-led  \veeds — 

Hasting  this 

Bringing  faint  sunshine  with  it; 
mitt  MjRah'l  here  a^ain. 
An.i 
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As  though  'twere  wrong  again  to  be  so  glad — 
Many  a  faltering  voice  replied. 

MOTHER. 

Thou  art  weary,  girl ! 
Yet  tak'st  no  rest, 
By  night  nor  day ; 
And  thou  must  sink ; 
Then  gone  is  all  our  stay. 
Thou  lookest  now  like  one  from  death  escaped. 
It  cannot  last  so  long. 

MYRRAH. 

I  may  not  rest,  whilst  all  around  is  sad, 
And  our  poor  father  wanders  so, 
And  raves  in  dangerous  parts. 
Oh,  what  a  weary  course  he  led  last  night ! 
O'er  brooks,  by  torrents,  crags,  and  glens — 
Led  by  the  stars,  he  said — 

His  heavenly  sisters ; 
And  all,  by  most  unfrequent  paths  j 

Nor  stayed  he  anywhere, 
That  I  might  so  secrete  his  food 
He'd  think  the  Heavens  had  sent  it. 
Then  arose,  and  danced 
From  rock  to  waterfall, 
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The  wildfire,  meteor  flame; 

And  father  danced  with  it — 
Always  in  danger — 
I  thought  'twould  end  in  death. 
He  called  it  brother ;  asked  if  Lords  Gadarian, 
Had  given  it  leave  to  dance  at  night ; 
Said  they  were  both  spirits, 
And  would  dance,  burning  o'er  the  earth, 
If  they  might  have  permission. 

And  then  he  laughed, 
Until  it  was  frightful  to  hear  the  rocks, 
And  the  wolves,  and  the  jackals, 

All  together — 
Oh  it  was  much  to  bear  ! 

-ut  worse  things,  I  fear — oh  that  they  would  let  him  be ! 
We  might  get  him  back,  th«-n. 
And  perhaps  heal  him  ; 

The  priest's  daughter  says  so, 

And  she  talked  with  him 
And  he  was  like  a  child  with  her. 
Then  came  the  officers,  mid  In-  was  mad  again, 
And  killed  <-i 

Wounding  two — puttin.  bO  tli-ht  : 

Ami  tliry  have  roiiMiItcd, 
And  plannM  that  which  I  fV.ir  U)  In  ar.| 
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And  none  will  tell. 
Oh  their  blood  must  be  different  from  ours, 

Or  they  could  not  look  so  well, 
Whilst  making  many  miserable, 
With  their  long  consultations. 

MOTHER. 

I  heard  a  noise! 

How  stands  the  last  string  of  his  harp  ? 

MYREAH. 

It  looks  good  yet ! 
The  rest  are  like  ourselves — in  ruin  irrecoverable. 

MOTHER. 
Refresh  thyself,  poor  girl, 

Then  try  to  rest  e'en  but  an  hour; 
And  I,  though  scarce  alive,  will  creep 
Among  the  dangerous  rocks,  to  watch ; 

He  must  not  wander  there,  alone! 

MYRRAH. 

Alas  !  mother,  how  ? — all-empty  ! 

A  heavy  footstep,  firm  as  youthful  manhood 

Proud  of  its  strength, 
The  cottage  door  approaches; 
There  halts,  as  diffident  of  further  progress. 
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Why  does  the  maiden's  face  grow  red — 
Then  paler  than  before — 
Then  red  again — 
Her  voice  so  falter — 

And  all  so  moved,  as  she  could  run  and  hide, 
With  younger  ones,  in  holes,  or  corners  dim  ? 
Perchance,  the  mother's  heart  can  tell, 
For  she  is  prompt  as  weakness  can, 
Between  the  guest  and  daughter,  so  confused. 

STRANGER. 

Passing  by,  I  thought  I'd  ask  how  do  you  all  ? 
Wi-  lead  our  herds  to  the  valleys  this  evening, 
And  I  thought  the  two  bigger  boys 

Would  like  a  run ; 

Ami  helping  me,  would  do  themselves  some  good: 
And  as  'tis  hot,  don't  trouble  them  with  carrying  anything, 

The  shepherds  have  abundance  with  them; 
It  is  a  pity  to  tire  the  children. 

How's  Myrrah  ? 

And  if  you  know  where  our  poor  minstrel  is, 
I  can  just  keep  a  watch  on  him, 

If  my  way, 

And  i.rrliaj.s  j,ut  a  little  something 
Which  he  may  find  as  by  chance  amoug  the  rocks. 
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Only  the  wolves  let  nothing  be ; 
We  must  hunt  them  down  again, 

Or  they  will  be  our  masters. 
And  O  !  about  what  the  lords  devised  to-day, 

I  would  not  have  thee  fear. 
Idris  is  safe,  whilst  Ashnaal  is  abroad, 

And  hath  the  strength  to  use  a  club  ! — 

Although  behind  the  rocks, 
Is  something  awkward  and  unfair. 

Woe  to  the  man  I  find  so  lodged: 
I'll  send  his  few  bad  brains 
A  present  to  my  lords ; 
But  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  ! 
Ah,  well !  there  is  nothing  wrong; 

May  the  lads  come  1 
I  hope  Myrrah  is  well. 

MOTHER. 

Thou  art  a  kind  young  neighbour, 

We  all  have  cause  to  thank  thee; 

Perhaps  more  than's  even  known. 
But  say — thy  words  are  shy — 
I  know  there's  some  ill  news  abroad, 

Which  you  do  fear  to  tell ; 

And  thought  that  I  did  know. 
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What  said  the  elders  and  assembled  lords  ? 
Oh  Aslmaal !  death  is  in  thy  looks, 

Nought  but  death— and  that  of  some  loved  friend, 

ild  shake  thy  body  so  ! 
They  shall  not  slay  my  husband ! 
I  know  they  love  him  not; 
And  stand  at  nothing  for  the  public  good. 
Tis  but  a  passing  fever  he  endures, 

And  soon  he  would  be  well; 
And  then,  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 

And  full  of  simple  play. 
Oh  !  too  much,  too  much,  a  child, 

For  this  most  plotting  world ! 

Too  soft  to  bear  its  roughness — 

Unguarded,  op,.-n.  frank— the  prey 

Of  all  around. 
I  wonder  much,  the  self-willed  lords, 

Go  not  to  war  with  eastern  winds 

The  hut  "Sain"  winds— 
Which  drive,  and  often  burn, 
Tlirir  pastures  and  their  herded  H 
Or  send  their  warrants  out 
To  catch  the  mountain  floods, 

They  a  iv  M  harmful. 
And  so  greatly  lacking  in  all  respect. 
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Oh  their  cold,  flinty,  chilly  hearts  ! 
And  think  they  not,  how  we  have  suffered  all, 
Through  weary  days,  and  nights  of  woe ; 
The  days  so  long,  we  thought  they'd  never  end, 
And  nights  like  death,  or  the  awful  tomb 

Of  time  itself; 
Watching,  until  the  spider's  boom 

Unheard  to  others, 
Was  loud  to  us,  unbearable : 
And  we  could  hear  our  own  hearts  beat, 
Like  a  troop  of  horsemen, 
On  the  rocky  way. 

And  think  they  not,  how  worse  than  all  'twould  be, 
To  lose  our  head,  all  wounded  though  it  be  ; 
And  leave  us  widow'd,  orphan'd,  here 

To  mouldy  crusts,  and  fingers  pointed  wise 
By  ignorance  and  brutal  wealth, 
As  living  samples  of  the  fruit  and  vice 
And  end  of  that  sad  man, 

Who  knows  he  has  a  soul, 
And  thinks  he  ought  to  use  it. 
These  babes,  whose  little  hearts 
Should  yet  be  virgin  to  the  approach  of  sorrow, 
And  should  drink  gladness  to  their  feeble  limbs 
As  flowers  drink  dew; 
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Have  lost  the  morning  of  their  life ; 
No  power  can  save  them  now. 

They'll  be  but  shrubs  which  wayward  frosts  have  nipped 
— Stunted  for  ever — 
Which  all  things  else  will  overshade. 
And  when,  by  course  of  time, 
They  should  be  men  and  women,  'mongst  the  rest, 
I  think  how  much  of  misery  they  will  feel; 
I  I«.w  sleep  will  always  take 

The  unpleasant  shapes  of  what  is  now; 
And  starting,  like  the  hunted  roe, 
At  every  sound  they  hear,  and  face  they  see, 

How  weary  life  will  be; 

And  how  they'll  feel,  they  have  no  business  here. 
All  this,  though  he  were  e'er  so  well  restor 

But  oh,  if  he  should  die, 
Or  worse,  if  "  done  "  to  death- 
No  !  no  !     This,  this,  I'll  d«,  : 
II'  re  is  our  cottier,  dismantled  though  it  U-— 
May  1  but  know  when  Idris  dies — 
We  all  die  too  ! 
llerv'll  he  our  alt., 

My  arms  shall  bind,  u  h  i,ey  held, 

And  ..nee  he  !• 
And  \ve  will  ,  ,T  1 
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Our  chcvriot  shall  be  flames; 
In  which  our  souls  will  ride, 
And  join  his  poor  dear  soul  in  other  worlds  ! 
Oh  the  Gods  might  well  forgive 
Such  widow's  and  such  orphans'  haste  ! 
But  I  will  tell  them  all  ! 
For  he,  meek  man,  would  ne'er  explain 
His  many  wrongs ; 

But  I  will  tell  them, 
The  world  would  give  no  home  to  him, 

Though  they  had  sent  him  there, 
Nor  yet  his  babes — "  so  we  have  come  togethei . 
If  Gods,  indeed,  there  be ; 

But  I  do  think  we  have  been  wrong, 
As  did  my  husband  when  in  health, 
Though  I  did  blame  him  then, 
Unknowing,  thoughtless,  and  unkind ; 
My  heart,  in  trouble,  more  and  more 

Forsakes  its  olden  creeds, 
And  now  it  clings,  I  scarce  know  where 
Or  how,  yet  still  I  have  a  God, 
And  worship — though  unknown. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  them  slay  my  husband  ? 

Speak,  Ashnaal,  noble  youth ! 
Thy  arm  is  strong,  thy  foot  is  swift, 
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And  thou  art  richly  born. 
If  'twere  but  known  thou  lovedst  the  bard, 
'Twould  aid  his  cause  immense. 
Oh,  let  them  not  slay  Idris ! 
Alas!  alas! 
Oh!  oh!  oh! 

ASHNAAL. 

I  swear  by  the  Gods ! 
I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him, 
That  sheds  the  minstrel's  blood. 

MYRRAH. 

Alas!  but  what  will  that  avail? 
It  were  to  make  too  many  ghosts ; 
Thou  must  save  my  father ! 
But  hark! — that  noise! 
Every  sound  is  full  of  death  to  me. 

ASHNAAL. 

Peace,  sweet  girl ! 

J  an-  v..ur  fri.-nds,  1  think. 

The  council  is  dismissed, 

The  people  stir  themselves ; 
'I'!"'  !  took  home  in  triumph, 

And  hung  a  serpent  at  the  doctor's  door, 
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The  learned  scribe  ; 
Then  burnt  it  in  a  fire  they'd  kindled ; 

And  found  Lebonah 
With  some  maidens  grouped; 
And  with  loud  voice,  and  clamour,  many-tongued, 

Asked  of  thy  father, 
\Vhom  she  had  met 

This  morning  at  the  rocky  spring. 
She  tells  them  all  he  can  be  saved ; 

They  say  the  news  is  sweet, 
And  bless  her  for  that  word, 
And  raise  her  on  their  shoulders 
As  'twere  the  triumph  of  our  yearly  mysteries. 
And  now  they  turn  this  way,  I  think; 
I  wish  their  hearts  were  set  another  way. 

PTBST   C1T1ZKH. 

There  is  some  one  in  the  cottage— 

A  tall  fellow — 
Tall  enough  to  be  a  spearman. 

SECOND   CTTIZES. 

Best  mind  he  be  not  a  spearman 
If  sent  to  spear  but  a  hair 
Oftheininstrershead. 
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THIRD    CITIZEH. 

Now  by  every  wine  skin  which  I  have 
(And  may  they  be  increased 

A  thousand  fold) 
We  do  behold  a  wonder; 
Yonder  spearman  thou  talkest  of 

Is  Ashnaal, 
Our  elder's  firstborn  ! 


FIRST 

He  is  a  good  youth  —  a  noble  youth  ; 
He  loves  the  minstrel's  daughter, 
A  nd  therefore  the  minstrel. 
He  shall  be  our  captain  ! 

SECOND    CITIZEN. 

Xoble  Ashnaal  ! 

ALL  TOGETHER. 

Noble  Ashnaal! 

FOURTH   CITIZBT. 

I  like  that  —  he  is  not  ashamed 
Of  poor  people. 

FIFTH   CITIZEH. 

Or  people  in  distress. 
Three  cheers  for  Ashnaal! 
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FIRST    CITIZEN. 

See  how  the  garden's  run  to  waste! 

"We  might  put  that  in  order; 
He  kept  it  nice — 

And  the  hedge  and  the  thatch  too — 
It  makes  me  cry  to  see  it. 

SEVERAL   TOGETHER. 

It  is  dismal. 

But  we'll  put  it  in  order ; 
We  might  do  that. 

FIRST    CITIZEN. 

And  the  thatch  too ! 

ALL. 
And  the  thatch  too ! 

FIRST   CITIZEN. 

Ah,  neighbours! 

Here  how  many  times  we've  danced, 
How  many  times  felt  glad ; 
The  hand  and  head  are  changed 
Which  did  it  all ; 
A  minstrel  such  as  he 
We  ne'er  shall  have  again ! 
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ALL. 

Never!  never! 

FOURTH    CITIZEN. 

Never! 

They  say  the  Gods 
Make  but  one  such  at  a  time, 

And  that  not  often, 

And  we  had  him ; 
Mark  that,  we  had  him. 
I  guess  'twould  be  long 

Before  it  came  our  turn  again  ; 

And  never  if  we  slay  him, 

SEVERAL  VOICES. 

But  he  shall  not  be  slain! 

ALL. 

We  will  have  him  back  ! 
We  will  have  him  back  ! 

FIRST   CITIZEN. 

Just  what  I  say ; 
And  this  learned  lady, 
Indeed  a  prophetess  in  <>ur  temple, 
As  she  is, 
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And  who  always  loved  the  minstrel, 

Says  so  too ; 

And  mark  how  wonderful — 
A  wild  beast,  as  it  were, — with  others, 
With  her — why  he  came, 
And  nestled  by  her — 
And  spake  as  tenderly 

As  any  child — 

Ask  her  else! 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  ! 

Now  hearken,  neighbours, 
I  counsel  that  this  worthy  lady, 
And  the  noble  youth  'Ashnaal, 
Do  hold  converse  together  in  the  cottage, 

Of  ways  and  means ; 
And  we  not  all,  rush  in, 

Trampling  the  garden,  and  frightening  the  poor  babes, 
And  the  lady,  perhaps,  not  ready 

For  company  so  large. 
We  will  do,  as  if  the  bard  was  there — 

A  very  tender  man. 

ALL. 

The  counsel's  good ! 
The  counsel's  good ! 
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Let  us  not  stare  too  rudely 

At  the  fallen  house. 
\\\  will  look  the  other  way. 
If  my  garments  had  holes, 
I  should  dread  every  t  \ 

And  take  offence  at  any  gazing 
That  way  unfeelingly. 

LEBONAH. 

In  the  name  of  the  distressed, 
I  give  you  thanks,  oh  worthy  people, 
Yet,  think  not  much  of  me, 
I  am  a  silly  girl, 
Then  think  not  much  of  me. 
Some  other  means  will  be  devised 

And  brought  about 
By  those  great  !•«  in--  who  govern  all; 
And  we  shall  have  our  bard  ; 

CITI/ 

Hear  what  she  says — 

We  shall  have  tin-  l»ard  a^ain! 

I  said  she  knew  the  things  to  coin* . 

I  said  her  words  would  all  come  true! 
Go  in,  go  in — we  will  In-  qv 
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FIRST    CITIZEN. 

Who  is  he  coming  this  way — 
In  many- coloured  raiment? 

SEVERAL   VOICES. 

It  is  the  newsman. 
We  will  make  him  stand, 
And  tell  us  something. 
What  news  ?     Ho ! 

NEWSMAN. 

Make  a  circle  round  me, 
And  I  will  stand 

Upon  this  now  dried  watering  trough, 
And  be  you  silent  all,  for  I  have  much  to  say. 

ALL. 
We  will,  good  newsman. 

NEWSMAN. 

I  have  just  come  from  Judah. 
The  flooded  Jordan  I  did  cross 

By  buffeting  its  ravening  waves  ; 
And,  thanks  to  these  stout  arms 

And  some  small  skill, 
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I  gained  Persea's  shores. 
My  news  is  all  of  Judah ! 

THIRD    CITIZEN. 

Ah — do  they  eat  pork  yet  ? 

ALL   THE   CITIZENS. 

Hush!  hush! 

You  interrupt  the  newsman, 

And  make  yourself  a  fool. 

NEWSMAN. 

Listen,  my  worthy  friends. 

There  is  a  prophet  come  to  Judah  ; 

His  like  was  never  known  before. 

The  country  round  is  as  a  swarm  of  bees, 

When  some  fresh  cause  disturbs  its  daily  rule. 

There  is  no  work,  no  play,  no  dance. 

They  have  no  time — no  heart — 

Not  e'en  to  cook,  or  do  the  things 

Mo«t  needful  to  tln-ir  j'r.^nit  want. 

But  every  eye  is  wide,  and  mouth  agape, 
And  every  ear  unstopped,  and  tongue  n 
In  wonder  at  the  mighty  man  just  come. 
He  knows  everything,  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
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He  can  do  everything — he  makes  our  Gods 
To  look  most  small,  and  sneak  away  in  shame. 
Danger,  blindness,  and  death, 
He  hath  beaten  more  than  once 
In  pitched  battle. 
He  hath  many  followers ; 
And  it  is  said,  they  will  never  hunger  again, 
Or  want  new  coats, 
And  never  work  again, 
And  that  they  will  never  more  be  sick, 

And,  better,  never  die. 

He  says  he  is  a  king,  and  they're  about  to  crown  him; 
But  hath  cast  off  the  rich, 
And  the  lords  and  nobles, 
And  chosen  the  poor ; 
And  he  will  conquer  the  world, 
And  give  it  to  his  friends. 

CITIZENS. 

This  is  great  news. 
He  shall  be  our  king. 

FIRST    CITIZEN. 

But  see — the  officers 

Are  coming  on  us,  headed  by  the  elders ! 
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FIRST    ELDER. 

Every  man  to  his  own  home, 

And  be  thankful  that  you  have  a  home. 

And  plot  not  thus  together — 

Souring  each  other's  minds 

Towards  all  constituted  right. 

And  thou,  who  wanderest, 

A  vagrant  telling  news, 

Unsettling  poor  men's  minds, 

Away  with  you  across  our  border, 

Or  else  the  stocks  and  whip 

Shall  signify  our  further  will. 
We'll  keep  our  little  hill  and  city  fair 
From  all  the  assaults  of  change 
And  notions  new  and  curious ! 
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IT  is  night — but  not  so  cool, 
Or  fresh,  as  the  night  is  wont  to  be ; 
Its  breath  is  sultry,  thick,  and  dull, 

And  languid  as  the  sick  man's  room, 

Where  fever  dries  the  life  away. 

No  western  breezes  are  astir ; 

And  scarce  an  echo  wanders  forth ; 
And  the  panting  wolf  is  ill  at  ease, 
And  howls  forebodingly. 

The  stars  are  few, 
They  're  dim  and  shy ; 
And  glimmer  on  suspiciously  : 

Looking  on  the  weltering  world, 
Beneath  the  haze, 

And  midnight  gloom,  mysteriously. 
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Up  from  his  couch,  spread  high 
On  the  broad  and  open  cottage  roof, 

The  cotter  rose  to  gaze  ; 
Feeling  depressed,  and  full  of  wonder, 

And  listened  to  the  hoarse  jackal, 
And  watched  the  wild-fire  gleaming  blue, 
Glancing  among  the  sharp  black  rocks — 

Himself  as  restless  as  the  flame  ; 
The  night  so  dead  he  could  not  sleep. 

Gladly  he  heard  the  pleasant  sounds 
Of  song  upon  the  sulph'ry  air  : 

The  cheerful  notes, 

More  pleasant  sounded  'mid  the  gloom, 
And  reassured  of  life  remaining, 

And  earth  yet  human  ; 

Then  greater  joy — when  glancing,  one,  two,  three, 
Red  lights,  emerging  from  the  rocky  pass — 
Then  many  more  he  saw 

Not  far  below. 

The  marriage  band  he  knew,  though  veiled 
The  beauties  were  who  hrld  tin-  dum-ing  lights; 

\vondered  he,  and  with  himself  communrd, 
How  strange  it  seemed — 
On  such  a  night  so  gay  processioning ! 
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Homeward  the  bridegroom  brings  his  bride  : 
The  feast  is  over  at  her  father's  halls ; 
Those  seven  blithe  clays,  of  song  and  dance 

'Mongst  kindred  bright  and  gay, 
By  the  Jarmouk's  sounding  stream ; 
And  she  hath  wept  upon  her  mother's  neck, 
And  he  hath  bid  the  sire  adieu  ; 
And  leads  her  now,  a  trembling,  pensive  spouse, 
To  home,  and  friends  as  yet  all  strange — 

May  kindness  meet  her  there  ! 
.    And  these  are  maidens  from  the  city  gates 
Come  forth  to  give  her  welcome. 
Now  hark  ! — they  raise  the  song ; 

But  earth  and  night,  more  lonely  seem; 
The  hills  do  not  the  notes  prolong — 
So  lifeless  they — so  grimly  dull. 


SONG  OF  MAIDENS. 

Down,  down,  the  mountain's  side — 

To  the  roaring  tide 

Of  the  river's  pride — 

Where  waits  the  bride. 
Maidens  too  long  abide. 
Come  !  come  ! 
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Would  ye,  at  the  fords,  detain 
The  bridegroom  train  ? 

What  shall  restrain 
His  great  disdain? 
And  spousele.ss  \ve  shall  remain. 
Come !  come  : 

Fling  high  the  torch,  awake  the  lyre  ; 

And  let  aspire, 

Song,  and  fire — 

Louder — higher. 

Win.  joins  with  us  should  never  tire. 
Come !  come  ! 

See.  how  gleams  the  beacon  light 
Upon  the  night, 

Till  tin-  n.ck,  l.M.k  bright  ; 
And  from  the  sight, 
rits  of  darkness  urge  their  flight. 
Come !  come ! 

FIRST    >I:MI<  HORUS   OP   UAll> 

Is  that  tl 
Arises  he  our  \\ 

The  unwonte«l  1.1. 

Our  souls  amaze. 
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SECOND  SEMICHORUS. 

Virgins  of  Gadara  fair  ! 
It  is  not  the  sun,  so  glorious  there; 
It  is  not  the  sun,  at  this  dim  midnight, 
Putting  the  mountain  shades  to  flight — 
Tis  not  the  sun  your  souls  affright. 

FIRST    SEMICHORUS. 

Is  it  the  moon,  in  her  full  array, 
Clothing  the  trees  in  her  gentle  ray  1 

SECOND    SEMICHORUS. 

It  is  not  the  moon,  down  Hermon's  steep ; 
In  other  lands,  her  soft  beams  sleep ; 
The  moon  hath  never  changed  her  course, 
Nor  held  with  the  north  her  mild  discourse  ! 

FIRST    SEMICHORUS. 

What  mean  yon  shouts,  so  loud  and  long; 
What  mean  the  tramplings  of  the  throng ; 
What  warlike  train  is  on  the  way; 
What  conqueror  leads  his  proud  array  ? 
The  trumpet's  clang,  the  cymbal's  din, 
Bray  forth  the  deeds  of  those  who  win  1 
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SECOND   SEHICHORUS. 

The  band  is  noble,  proud,  and  strong, 
And  a  gentle  spoil  they  bring  along  ! 

FIRST   SEMICHORUS. 

Who's  he  so  tall,  of  carriage  high, 
Princely,  o'ershadowing  princes  by — 
Palm  trees  they,  of  lofty  head, 
But  he  the  cedar  o'er  them  spread  ? 

SECOND    SEMICHORUS. 

Oh  yes,  he's  great — courageous  too— 

Or  he  had  not  won 

Yon  lovely  one, 

Whose  beauty  'tis  a  bliss  to  view : 
And  see  ye  not,  yon  tender  vine, 
About  your  cedar's  branches  twine; 

What  can  maiden's  eyes  betide, 
They  see  not  yet  the  trembling  bride  ? 

FIRST   SEMICHORUS. 

We  see— we  see — our  eyes  wcro  <lim 
\\  ith  glory,  as  we  gazed  on  him. 
Oh  happy  bride— sweet  spoil  of  war  1 
Of  this  dim  night,  the  only  star  ! 
i  2 
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CHORUS. 

Thou  sleeping  night,  smile  in  thy  dreams  ! 
Ye  rocks  speak  welcome,  and  ye  streams, 
Join  with  our  virgin  band,  and  sing 
The  victors,  and  the  spoil  they  bring ! 
Hush,  maidens,  hush  ! 
Hark  the  rush 

Of  manly  sounds  among  the  dark  spread  hills, 
Which  heaven's  black  archway  trembling  fills ; 
Vast  sounding,  like  some  temple  cave, 
Where  organ  winds  give  utterance  as  they  pass 

To  thoughts  and  sounds  of  mighty  love ! 

All  swelling  now  and  pealing; 
Then  grandly  onward  stealing. 

FIRST   MAIDEN   (ASIDE). 

We  have  awaked  the  old  wolves 
And  their  cubs — 
How  solemn  all  things  seem  ! 
They  are  a  strong  band, 
Judging  by  the  multitude  of  torches, 
Or  I,  for  one, 

Were  not  comfortable  in  coming  so  far ; 
And  we  approach  now  rapidly, 
And  shall  meet  at  the  stream. 
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How  frightful  the  rocks  look  ! 
Our  torches  gleam  upon  them  as  we  pass : 
And  they  glare  back, 
As  though  they  were  shades  of  evil  ones, 
Waiting  to  do  us  harm. 

SECOND    MAIDEN. 

But  how  grand  the  voices  of  the  young  men  sound; 
There's  power  about  every  tone, 

As  they'd  command  the  rocks 
To  get  up  and  join  in  the  procession. 

We  are  safe,  so  near  them. 

THIRD    MAIM 

We  want  the  min-ml  now; 

( )ur  chorus  is  nothing  in  such  a  night. 

MAIDEN. 

Oh  !  oh  !  help  !  1. 


What  is  the  matt. 

Oh  :sh  one  1 

You  frighten  UH  all. 
It  was  but  a  nnrtl'  )>\i-\\  }<>u  saw, 
Illumined  1 
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FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

Oh  !  oh  !  I  thought  it  had  been  the  face 
Of  something  savage — but  hark ! 
I  love  to  hear  their  voices; 
How  the  sounds  swell  and  die  ! 
We  shall  soon  meet. 

DISTANT   CHORUS   OF   YOUTHS. 

Hasten  Gad£ra — haste  thy  beauty  forth — 
Unbar  your  hearts — your  gates — your  eyes — 

Receive  your  daughter  home  ! 
She's  robed  in  beauty,  affluent  as  the  moon — 
Was  hard  to  win,  but  valiant  was  thy  son — 
She  yielded  up  at  last  ! 

CHORUS   OF   MAIDENS. 

We  come,  we  come  ! 
Oh  welcome  home ! 
Maidens  welcome  you : 
Gadara's  gates  unbarr'd  stand  wide; 
But  not  so  wide  as  hearts  within, 
To  your  approach. 

Strange  was  the  discord  harsh, 
Which  mingled  with  this  chorus  sweet ; 
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And  stranger  still,  the  vision 
Revealed  by  many  torches'  ruddy  blaze : 

For  in  a  gloomy  pass, 
Between  two  rocks,  a  little  overhead, 

There  stood  the  maniac, 

Wild  and  grim ; 
And  thus  in  tones  inhuman, 
He  mocking  spoke,  half  to  himself, 
And  half  it  seemed  to  weirdly  beings 
Who  kept  him  company. 

MANIAC   AMONGST  THE   ROCKS. 

Ah!  ah!  ah! 

Now  shall  we  behold  that,  in  which  our  fathers  rejoiced  : 
The  celestials  walk  the  earth  at  midnight. 

It  betokens  well! 
But  we  will  observe  their  deeds. 
O  earth  !  gods  and  goddesses  are  with  t 
And  see,  how  they  carry  their  flaming  souls, 

Each  one,  in  his  hand — 
An  expedient  of  little  ingenuity. 
Why  here  am  I,  a  clear-burning  spirit, 

Of  immeasurable  extent,  and  swiftness; 

Yet  without  ii  ho«ly. 
I  am  a  sword,  without  its  scabbard, 
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Always  ready  for  use. 
I  have  no  bones — no  sinews — no  skin — 
No  clothes — no  anything! 

Why  should  I  ? 
I  am  a  flickering,  fleeting  ghost. 

I  cast  no  shadow. 
You  might  walk  through  me — 
Pass  your  hand  through  my  substance ; 
For  experiment,  I  would  ask  these  goddesses  to  do  it, 
But  that  they  are  so  strange  to  things  on  earth 
That  I  might  alarm  them. 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Look !  Look !  Look  at  them, 
They  seem  already,  as  they  had  lost  their  way, 
Or  were  machines  stopped  at  once, 

And  the  power  gone  which  kept  them  going, 
They  are  so  fallen  away — 
All  together  as  I  live ! 

Whew!  Whew! 

Now  shall  we  see  them  ungoddess  themselves ; 
And  leave  their  bodies  in  a  heap. 

Oh,  it  is  young  work! 
They  must  have  left  the  celestial  spheres 
The  back  way — unknown  to  their  fathers — 
For  a  freak  on  earth. 
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Oh  I  could  split  my  sides, 
I  should  so  laugh —  ! 
Only  I  have  no  sides — mind  that ! 
Ah  !  the  Gods  are  coming, 
Who,  doubtless  will  wind  the  poor  things  up, 
And  set  them  going. 
I  will  av. 

I  have  an  eagle's  wing ; 
With  the  wolf  I  sing; 
We  make  together  the  midnight  ring — 
Whoop!  Ah!  Ah!  Whoop! 

Hudtll< ••'.  i  in  the  dark 

Their  torches  out,  and  thrown  away, 
lug  one  long  and  j»i  earn, 

Almost  in  death,  tin-  maidens  lay, 
And  knew  scarce  aught  around  : 
But  help  was  i 
Strong  hands  and  arms, 
Proud  of  such  chance. 

All  soon  \VHV  tli. 
And  brought  •niscious  fair. 

Then  many  tears  were  shed — 
Bowed  many  a  head, 
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On  shoulders,  somehow, 
Where  they  would  soonest  be. 
So  evil  always  ends  in  good, 
To  youth  and  love : 
Yet  was  it  well 
Such  help  was  near : 
"  Raise  we  the  song, 
Ay,  raise  the  song," 
They  said — and  did — 

"  For  the  bridegroom  tall,  and  the  bride  so  fair, 
And  light  the  torches  everywhere !'" 

But  fiercer  sounds,  again, 
Break  on  the  love,  and  music; 
Hot  blood  aroused,  and  sounds  of  blows  ; 
Again  the  faintings,  and  the  ready  help : 
This  way  it  moves — a  race  for  life — 
A  bloody  chase — 
A  victim,  and  pursuer — 
A  broadsword  gleaming  in  the  air, 
And  sounds  defiant ! 

Straight  to  their  feet 
A  breathless  caitiff  fell; 
Claiming  protection  of  the  marriage  band 
And  begging  life; 
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And  close  behind 
The  stern  avenger; 

His  face  all  red  with  concentrated  wrath, 
To  whom  the  bridegroom  stepping  forth,  thus  spake : 

BRIDEGROOM. 

What,  thou,  Ashnaal ! 

What  seekst  thou  with  the  man, 

So  clutching  his  bent  bow, 

As  if  for  life  ? 

Till  blood  starts  from  his  fingers. 
What  hath  he  done,  good  youth  ? 

Thy  streaming  locks, 

And  eyes  so  wildly  fired, 
Bespeak  offence  in  him 
Not  often  heard, 

And  hard  to  be  atoned. 

ASHNAAL. 

Nay,  ghirld  him  not! — 

Though  bridal  robes  were  sjx 

111  have  his  blood! 

Oh  mercy !  mercy !  gentle  ones, 
I'll  break  my  bow— I  will!— 
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Oh  save  me,  youthful  bride ! 
Beneath  thy  foot  I  place  my  neck ; 
And  own  myself  thy  slave, 

Perpetually. 

But  let  not  Ashnaal  slay, 
Oh  mercy !  mercy ! 

ASHNAAL. 

I  gave  thee  warning,  oft, 

And  meet, 

And  told  thee  how  'twould  end ; 
But  thou  wouldst  take  the  bribe, 
And  sold'st  thyself  to  draw 

The  assassin's  bow; 

And  that  on  one  who  never  did  thee  harm 
But  cursed,  with  thee,  be  gold, 

And  those  who  render  it ! 
What  can  it  aid  thee  now? 

Thy  moments  haste, 
Unless  this  arm  hath  lost  its  power, 
Or  scimitar  its  edge  \ 
For  Ashnaal  breaks  no  promise. 

FUGITIVE. 

Oh  mercy !  one  moment  yet, 
A  moment  more,  my  lord ! 
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I'll  break  my  bow— 
The  poisoned  arrows  bury  in  the  earth — 

Will  fly  the  land, 
With  hands  untainted  by  the  briber's  gold, 

And  wander  anywhere — 
Only  spare  my  life  ! — Oh,  spare  my  life! 
And  ye,  so  innocent,  who  stand  around, 

Making  the  air  feel  holy, 
Speak  with  the  avenger  for  my  blood, 
Your  pli'iuling  he  may  hear! 

Save,  women,  beautiful  and  good  1 
My  lord,  O  bridegroom,  hear  ! 
And  let  one  deed  of  mercy  star  this  night 
Of  joyous  triumph  unto  thee! 
Tis  life  ! — 'tis  all  I  want- 
Ob,  save !  save ! 

Then  from  the  fluttering  crowd  st 
As  'twere  a  queen,  •  mnmnd, 

Mingled  with  loftiest  beauty, 

Went  before, 
And  took  all  heart*— 
A  shape  almost  div  and  firm, 

And  by  the  red  torch  glare 
Stood  manifest — revealed — 
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What  all  at  first  surmised — 

"Lebonah!  thou?" 
Yes,  even  she,  the  peerless  maid — 
The  virgin  band  she  leads — 
And  thus  she  speaks : — 

LEBONAH. 

Stand  back,  Ashnaal! 

Thy  sword  command  back  to  its  peaceful  sheath  ! 
Though  he  were  black  in  crime 
As  Cain  of  Jewish  lore, 
Or  Hinnom's  pit  itself, 
The  wretch  might  claim  his  refuge 
Beneath  a  young  bride's  eye. 

It  were  rare  talk 

To  thin-lipped  satire — quizzing  spirit-^- 
How  Ashnaal — noble  Ashnaal — 
Had  splash'd  a  bride's  white  robes 

With  human  blood — 
Fled  there  for  sanctuary ! 
Thou  art  incensed — thy  heart  is  fire — 
And  rightly,  as  I  guess — 
Not  more,  perhaps,  than  I — 
Yet  what  avails  it  all? 
If  he  hath  vilely  slain  the  bard, 
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Bribed  thus  by  wicked  gold, 
It  will  not  raise  the  dead, 
Or  smooth  his  grave, 

To  send  the  murderer  to  him. 
And  if  by  powers  unseen, 
He  twanged  his  bow  in  vain, 
(For  Heaven  surrounds  the  tried,) 
His  blood  may  cause  thee  hours  and  days  of  woe, 
And  meet  thee  rampant  in  the  darker  ways 
And  narrows  of  this  pilgrim  life, 

To  thy  dismay. 

So  spare  tin-  \v retch,  guilty  though  he  be; 
Indeed,  thou  shalt  not  slay  him  now, 
Unless  thou  strike  thy  way  through  me. 

So  spake  the  maid, 
And  power  was  in  her  voice, 

Commanding,  ami  tin  youth, 
With  sorrow  mentioned,  and  apology 

Withdrew  into  the  dark, 
Leaving  the  bridal  ftm  its  way, 

he'd  waru'd  to  quicker 
For  change  was  in  the  air, 
And  storm  mi-ht  di>compoM 
The  j«.y  and  beauty  more 
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Than  he  had  done. 
And  many  a  trembling  lip  and  veiled  eye, 

In  every  tone  of  sweetest  melody, 
Gave  Ashnaal — noble  youth — "  good  night." 
The  sounds  of  melody  he  heard, 

But  saw  not  deeper  things, 
Which  rayed  upon  him, 
From  dark,  lustrous  eyes  askance, 
As  turning  round,  he  steered  into  the  night. 

And  they  are  gone  ; 
And  with  them,  trembling,  starting  at  the  smallest  sound , 

The  guilty  one, 
Deeming  his  only  safety  in 
The  torch- light,  innocence,  and  beauty. 

No  more  the  song ; 
It  could  not  rise  again. 

But  hark ! 

It  was  the  maniac's  voice. 
He  and  the  night  bird  scream  in  company, 
As  'twere  a  joy  to  lead  a  life  so  dismal. 

Now  hastes  the  storm, 
Forewarn'd  by  Ashnaal 
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Ere  he  left  the  band ; 
And  now  all  earth, 
As  conscious  of  its  doom, 
Lies  still  and  breathless  in  the  thicker  gloom. 

Quick  as  the  twinkling  eye 
Makes  night,  or  opens  to  the  day 

Alternately — 

So  gleamed  the  sulph'ry  terror  on  the  abject  world 
One  lurid  sheet  of  fire  immeasurable, 

up  every  hill,  and  crag,  and  plain,  and  stream, 
•  Out  of  the  pitchy  night — 
One  instant  dazzling — 
Then  shut  in  utter  darkness — 
Leaving  the  world  more  dismal  than  before; 
And  on  its  death  tin-  thunders  burst 

From  every  corner  of  the  sky — 
Long  rolling,  deep,  unbroken,  mountain  K>U 

Hoarser  than  billows 

Roaring  a  thousandfold  on  ( '  foot ; 

And  then  was  heard  the  rush,  impetuous, 
Of  waters,  through  th«-  ruptured  air, 

As  if  to  end  by  flood 
What  fire  and  thunder  wn-.-. 

K 
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Sad  hour  for  all  who're  houseless  now, 
By  duty,  love,  or  travel  led  astray — 
But  more  to  every  child  of  want; 
And  there,  perchance,  are  many  such. 

Down  in  the  vale 

Which  spreads  its  margin  to  the  quiet  sea, 
Are  herdsmen,  with  their  noisy  swine 
Bewildered,  in  the  storm — 

Half-dead  with  fear ; 

And  one,  fallen  hopeless  on  the  flooded  earth, 
Thus  moaned  to  himself. 

• 

HERDSMAN. 

Oh,  it  is  vain — my  eyeballs  are  scorched  ! 

The  lightning  hath  blinded  me  for  ever  ! 
The  poor  things  must  care  for  themselves ! 
I  cannot  move — I  am  blind — dark  blind. 
I  saw  Hermon — and  the  sea — and  the  herds — 
As  plain  as  e'er  I  did ; 

But  it  was  the  last  time  ! 
I  shall  see  them  again  no  more. 
There  was  brimstone  in  it ! 

Oh  these  are  awful  times,  and  we  are  poor  mortals. 
There  will  be  no  earth,  nor  sky, 
Nor  anything  when  morning  comes; 
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Then  what  will  become  of  those, 
The  poor  things  I  left  at  home? 
Oh,  the  God  of  Judah  is  a  fearful  God  ! 
Who  knows  but  this  He  does  in  wrath, 
And  comes  of  keeping  swine. 
If  I  might  live,  and  have  my  sight  again, 
I'd  do  the  sin  no  more. 
Woe!  woe!  there!  there! 

The  earth  cannot  last  long  ! 
Her  mighty  ribs  do  crack  and  bend, 
And  break  they  must- — 
Then  where  am  I — 
And  these  poor  swine  I  keep  ? 
O  God  of  Jndah,  I  believe  in  thee  ! 

But  who  can  find  thy  seat, 
And  who  could  go  to  it  if  found  ? 
I  have  no  priest,  and  thou  art  full  of  wrath. 
.  !  woe ! 

Flam*-  and  timid  incessant, 
Pour  forth  tlinr  w  i 
And  mountain  torrmts  full  a\\; 
Call  hoarsely  to  each  other, 
Though  often  silenced  by  the  thunder's  voice ; 
And  beasts  unhoused  by  rivers  swollen — 
Kl 
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Their  lairs  among  the  willows 
Swept  away — 
Roar  wandering, 
Making  the  night  more  hideous. 

Alas,  poor  Myrrah  ! 
A  flash  revealed  her  clinging  to  a  crag, 
Which,  like  a  demon  sentinel  so  black, 
Slept  at  the  entrance  of  the  dismal  caves, 
Where  lay  in  their  last  rest  Gaddra's  greatness — 

Her  father's  favourite  haunt. 
For  she  had  traced  him  there, 

But  could  no  farther  go, 
And  like  a  drowning  seaman  clings 
To  that  hard  rock; 
Now  washed  by  floods, 
Now  robed  in  flame, 
Stricken  by  terror,  till  she  can  but  moan 

Her  father's  name, 
And  call  on  him  for  help : 
But  all  in  vain,  sweet  maid!  thou'rt  worse  than  lone! 


Meantime,  as  if  congenial  with  the  storm, 
The  maniac's  voice  was  louder  than  before; 
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And  might  be  heard  at  times  above  the  storm, 
And,  mix'd  with  that  wild  joy 
A  madman  only  feels — 
A  fearful  sound  to  hear. 

Lit  by  the  gleam  down  in  the  caverned  depths, 
He  laughed,  and  shrieked,  and  sung, 

Gliding  o'er  chests  and  graves, 
\Vhii-h  wealth  had  scooped  in  solid  stones — 

Caskets  of  human  dust  sepulchral  — 

In  ecstasies  of  joy  inhuman. 

MAMAC. 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
I  said  they'd  do  it  ! 

The  world  struggles  now,  and  good  will  come  of  it. 
This  is  sleep's  great  temple, 
But  we  attack  him  IHTC— 
In  his  \  ss. 

ha! 

This  is  his  last  night  <>n  « -arth  ! 
We  shall  do  it  to-night ! 

re  we  go  again — again — agaii 
More  fire  !  ah  !  more  fire  ! 

Water  now ! 
Now 
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Roar  your  fill  !  ah  !  louder  ! 

Louder  still  !  ah !  so ! 

I  will  practise  thunder  myself, 
Indeed  I  am  thunder. 

It  makes  the  earth  tremble  to  hear  me — 

More  lightning  !  ah,  so  ! 
Oh,  they  said  they  would  make 
The  wind  blow  the  same  way  always — 
The  wise  ones  of  Gadara  did. 

Ha !  ha ! 
Why  I  saw  a  little  wind — 

From  Lebanon  it  came — 
He  had  horns  of  brass,  and  a  curly  head, 
And  he  would  go  just  where  he  liked. 

Whew  !  whew  ! 
What  will  they  think  of  us  to-night  ? 

MYRRAH. 

Oh  father  !  father  !  father  ! 

IDRIS. 

Ah  !  ah  !  that  voice  I  heard  in  paradise, 
When  Isis  took  me  by  the  hand ; 
I  doubt  not  but  it  is  she  again. 

She  came  out  this  night  with  Osiris  to  battle — 
And  hath  got  hurt — 
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They  should  not  meddle  with  flesh — 
But  I  will  lead  her  to  her  husband — 
And  speak  for  her  or  he'll  be  angry. 

It  is  well  to  be  related  to  the  high  ones ! 

MYRRAH. 

Father  !  father  ! 

IDRIS. 

Why  she  takes  me  for  her  husband — 
Alas  !  alas  !  how  fallen  must  such  a  goddess  be  ! 
Doubtless  she  is  grievously  wounded. 

MTKRAH — APPROACHING. 

Father  !  0,  my  father  ! 

It  is  very  dark,  save  when  the  lightnings  are  abroad, 
And  then  I  am  frightened. 

Let  me  approach  to  t! 
I  will  grope  upon  the  rugged  ground 
Until  I  do  clasp  thy  feet. 

Oh  this  is  a  fearful  place, 
And  night  of  horrors  scarcely  known  1..  { 
And  I  am  sick,  and  faint,  and  oh,  so  \s 
And  know  not  if  I  long  may  live. 

There  ! — there  ! — I  see  thee  now  ! 
Oh  sit  upon  this  hollow  stone ; 
The  dust  within  may  p:ird«.i. 
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And  I  will  press  thy  hand,  and  kiss  thy  burning  head, 
And  bow  my  forehead  on  thy  knees, 
And  pardon  me,  that  I  have  lost  thy  food; 
I  put  it  on  the  rock,  in  fright 
Of  that  first  burst  of  fire  and  thunder's  roll, 
And  the  torrent  rains 
Washed  it  away. 

It  was  so  light — yet  'twas  our  all — 
We've  none  had  food  to-day. 

MANIAC. 
Ha? 

MYRKAH. 

You  will  not  hurt  me,  father  ! 
Will  you  1 — let  me  take  your  hand. 

MANIAC. 

Alas,  poor  thing — much  wounded! 
I  met  her  once  in  a  dream, 
And  know  her  voice  again. 
Ay  !  if  dreams  had  come  like  that — 

Always  so  gentle — 
I  had  not  shook  the  world 

To  banish  sleep  : 

But  now  I  fear  her  head  is  turned ; 
She  takes  me  for  her  husband — 
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The  bride  of  the  father  of  gods 
Hath  taken  me  for  her  owu  husband  ; 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  him, 
And  may  be  of  use  in  his  wars — 
But  I  will  not  touch  her — 
No,  not  the  hem  of  her  garments  ; 
That  shall  not  be  said. 

ments  ! — why  do  they  cumber  themselves  so  ? 
Those  people  of  sky  and  air,  with  decaying  vegetables, 

Or  spume  of  worms, 
Or  offal  of  the  greasy  sheep? 
I  have  long  done  without ; 
And  like  the  dazzling  flash, 
Now  here,  now  tl. 
I  am  bodiless ; 
And  to  every  human  means 
Immeasur 
Benighted  goddess ! 

In  courtesy  to  your  huxluml,  I  may  spare, 
Some  precious  moments,  to  tin  <  ml 
You  may  be  safe  beneath  his  can 
I'll  lead  you  where  he  works — 

Doing  my  )>!•! 

This  is  no  place  for  tender  ones, 
And  I  ha-.  •  .Mllr.l  ni\  n-MTvr  guards  to  I 

contest 
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It  were  no  place  for  sucli  as  you  then. 
I  will  place  you  on  the  nearest  star 

Beyond  the  sulphury  shafts. 
And  see  you  not  how  flash  my  swords 

Athwart  the  frightened  air  ? — 
But  I  will  lead  you  through. 
Follow  me ! 

MYRRAH. 

Oh  my  father ! — I  am  your  daughter — 
Your  Myrrah — think  not  —Oh ! 

MANIAC. 

Touch  me  not ! 
I  am  a  burning  flame. 

Ha  !  ha  !  aha  ! 

Didst  see  that  black  cloud  shape, 
So  huge  he  stooped  his  head 

Beneath  the  cavern  arch, 

And  left  a  trail  of  black 
Where  touched  his  sooty  locks  the  roof? 
I  must  away  ! — the  escaped  fiend  ! 
Hillo  !  hillo !  forward,  ho ! 
Onward,  ye  brimstone  powers  ! 

Burst  up  the  coffin  lids  ! 
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He'll  skulk  anywhere  !— Hillo  ! 
We  are  seven  of  us  here  ! 


Swiftly  he  passed, 
Like  some  tormented  shade. 
Threading  the  labyrinths  of  caverned  death 

To  depths,  where  courage 
Mt-n-ly  human  never  went, 
Yet  still  above  the  wild  uproar 

Of  elemental  sounds 
Shrieks  dt-monlike  arise, 
As  though  the  regions  dn-ar 
Were  full  of  grisly  beings. 

No  wonder  that  the  maid 
In  such  a  place — so  left,  so  lone— 
Should  deem  herself  undone  and  lost ; 
H«T  i-ry  was  weak,  but  full  of  bale  ; 

-unk  ujMiii  the  ruvrru  1: 
Washed  by  a  stream 
Which  i  — iir.l  throu-h  tin-  fissurrd  roof, 
Drenched  and  dying ; 
'.rivrlh-'l  arms  beneath  her  head, 
And  «lri|'{'i]i_:  unbound  locks, 
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And  yet  she  breathed 
So  sad,  so  low 
A  prayer  of  agony 
For  father,  mother,  home,  and  then, 

Kindling  in  spirit,  like  a  stirr'd  dying  flame, 
She  said, 

How  hard  their  lot — 
None  suffered  so  as  they — 
And  none  would  help. 

Alas,  poor  maid ! 
"  There  is  no  help,"  she  said, 
"  There's  none  can  help  us  now." 
Then  was  she  still  as  death  makes  all, 
And  knew  no  more  of  sorrow. 


But  it  was  beautiful  to  see, 
By  light  so  lurid  as  the  heavens  did  yield 

An  arm  as  strong  as  loving, 
Raise  with  respect  the  unconscious  maid, 
And  dry  her  dark  locks  in 
His  warm  broad  breast, 
And  wrap  her  round 
In  ample  folds  of  his  rich  mantle, 
And  bear  her  off,  as  she  were  but  a  babe, 
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Through  the  dark  rumbling  night. 
No  fear  has  he  ! 

Nor  we — 

Oh,  he  will  tend  her  well! 
Such  love  as  his  does  holiest  work  ; 
Heaven's  chosen  ones  do  nothing  meanly  ! 
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THE  faintest  straggler  of  the  sulphury  light 

Had  passed,  and  not  a  sound 
Of  all  the  fearful  voices  of  the  night 
Broke  on  the  cool  fresh  morn : 
And  all  was  still,  save  mountain  streams, 

Not  yet  at  rest; 

And  some  few  echoes  wandering  'mongst  the  hills, 
As  for  assurance  earth  was  right  again ; 
And  sweeter  still,  among  the  willows 

On  Jordan's  banks, 
And  Eros'  vapoury  fount, 
The  nightingales  made  up  for  their  mute  hours, 
And  sang  a  world  restored, 
To  minstrels  kindred, 
'Mong  olives,  on  the  sides  of  Hermon's  rocky  steep. 

Then  rose  the  sun : 
And  all  seemed  better  for  the  night  of  fear. 
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The  city  gates  unbarred, 
Gad&ra's  elders,  as  their  daily  wont, 

Are  seated  'neath  the  arch, 
In  gossip  such  as  flocks,  or  herds,  or  city  news, 

Unfailing  themes,  suggest. 
And  woe  to  youthful  Inwards  to  their  flocks, 
On  any  call  they  have  to  pass  that  way; 

"  It  was  not  so  when  we  were  youth, 

Or  where  were  all  our  wealth  ? 
Old  age  and  strength 
Scarce  needing  of  the  staff? 

Twas  off  the  plains,  amid  our  flocks, 

We  chid  the  lazy  sun, 

And  taught  him  when  to  rise ; 
But  times  are  strangely  altered  now." 

I  M:VT    ELDER. 

I  know  not  what  will  be  the  end  of  it, 

All  things  seem  wrong ; 
The  summers  are  not  so  h«»t ; 
Nor  winters  stir  the  blood,  as  th<v  did  use  to  do; 
Nor  hath  \niith  tin-  force  of  Inn:;  and  N 

Of  "M.  n  times, 
But  whisper  so,  as  'twere  a  sin, 

One  is  obliged  to  ask  and  ask  again, 
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And  watch  the  moving  lips,  and  then 
Have  half  an  answer. 

Whilst  we,  when  boys, 
On  the  swelling  hills  would  stand  and  talk 
With  comrades  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 

Though  valleys  lay  between, 
And  thought  it  nothing  strange. 

SECOND    ELDER. 

It  will  last  my  time,  I  hope ! 

THIRD    ELDER. 

Did  either  of  us  remember  such  a  night  as  last? 
The  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  deluged  air? 
I  felt  the  city  tremble. — It  was  a  fearful  night. 

FIRST    ELDER. 

The  most  was  when  a  youth — I  do  remember 
How  from  its  place  some  cubits  slipped 
The  northern  corner  of  our  city, 

And  its  hill, 

Carrying  some  terebinth  trees  along, 
And  fir  trees  were  consumed. 

THIRD    ELDER. 

Ah !  I  remember  it  right  well ! 
It  will  be  sixty  years  come  vintage  time  again; 
For  I  am  minded,  how  the  vines  were  crushed, 
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And  we  who  lodged  among  them  for  our  father 

Had  nearly  lost  our  lives — 
Our  little  cot  of  branches  broken  by  the  hail, 

And  burnt  by  lightning-flame, — 

How  like  a  dream  it  seeins ! 

SECOND    ELDER. 

Whither  go  so  many  people  at  this  hour  ? 
Is  aught  unheard  of  stirring? 

FIRST    ELDER. 

Their  appearance  betokens  more  curiosity  than  work. 

Wr  will  ask  yon  stranger. 
Hey!  neighbour,  is  aught  the  matter? 

STRANGER. 

Have  you  not  heard? 

The  Prophet  of  Judah — the  won  r — 

Was  wrecked  with  his  followers  last  night, 
Crossing  the  lake  in  tin   storm; 
And  was  cast  upon  tin-  In-ach — 
So  goes 

I  am  not  son 
We  should  have  n 

L 
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Or  reverence  for  anything,  if  he  taught  much. 
He  panders  too  much  to  the  poor, 

And  questions  the  religions  of  our  youth — 
I  love  no  innovations ! 

SECOND    ELDER. 

Ha!  see  you  not?     I  knew  it  would  be  so! 

They  always  trip. 
He  did  profess  to  be  a  prophet, 
Yet  could  not  see  the  storm, 
Nor  his  own  death — the  imposition 's  out. 

PEOPLE. 
Ah,  but  he  is  coming  to  life  again ! 

This  it  is  we  go  to  see. 

Bless  you,  elders,  he  makes  nothing  of  death : 
We  shall  see  him  come  to  life, 
He  will  then  raise  his  followers. 
This  is  what  we  go  to  see. 

FIRST   ELDER. 

A  precious  tale,  indeed !  you  simple  drones ! 
Ye  better  were  at  work — have  you  no  labour, 
Than  hunting  chaff  for  cunning  knaves? 

Best  see  ye  come  not  here,  offenders. 
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The  bench,  on  which  I  sit, 
Shall  have  no  mercy  for  you ; 
Such  doings  were  not  in  my  youth, 
And  should  not  now,  if  I  could  rule. 

Thus  they  looked  out  on  this  fair  world 
Tin  s  grown  dim  with  age 

And  worldly  thought, 

Deeming  its  want  of  that  which  once  diffused  them  joy 
As  perished — \\ithered — and  themselves  as  great 
As  when  in  conscious  strength  and  youth's  simplicity 
They  shouted  'mongst  its  life, 
And  climbed  its  hills. 

Happy  that  age,  where  youth  still  sits  within, 
And  where  the  heart  yet  keeps  its  dewy  court 
'Mongst  flowers  and  fruits  unburnt.  <>r  tn»dd»-n  down 
By  demon-footed  policy,  or  worldly  care, 
Or  any  crafty  selfish  spirit  whi.-h  makes  bare 
And  hot  the  place  \\  d  \\vlU. 

The  heart  should  ne'er  be  old, 
But  grow  more  shapely,  large,  and  fairly  formed, 
Until,  perforce,  it  l.m>t  its  present  house, 
To  seek  a  wider  n 
And  kingdom 
So  may  it  be  with  us! 
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Meantime  more  chill,  more  still,  and  gravelike  grown, 
And  all  too  cold  for  hope — 

The  smitten  cot 
Where  sorrow  dwells ! 
Shivering  around  from  face  to  face  they  look 

With  little  life — 

The  blighted  matron  and  her  faded  babes — 
Questioning  the  dank,  foul  air, 
Breathed  forth  by  want, 
But  nought  they  say — and  nowhere  move — 
As  all  were  turned  to  stone, 

In  some  damp  clime, 
With  cavern  moisture  beading  round  them. 

All  felt  'twere  wrong 

To  break  the  slumbers  of  the  wearied  maid, 
Brought  home  she  knew  not  how; 

But  now  she  stirs — and  faintly  speaks — 
And  to  her  couch  one  softly  creeps. 

MYRRAH. 

I  have  slept  long !  too  long — 
How  blessed  to  wake !  and  yet — 

But  the  dreams,  mother, 

Why  look  you  so  wond'ring  all, 
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And  like  to  those  who  tell 
But  half  their  thoughts  ? 
Is  our  father  come  ?     Oh,  I  forgot  ! 
Oh  yes,  he  will  —  he  will  return  ! 

MOTHER. 

Sleep,  poor  girl  —  a  little  longer  rest  — 
Poor  thing,  why  shouldest  thou  awake  ? 
There's  nought  for  thee,  or  us,  again  ; 
We  all  die  soon  —  mayhap  to-day, 
So  sleep  —  methinks  'twere  sweet  to  sleep  to  death, 
And  save  the  shivering  struggles, 

Gasps,  and  throes, 
Which  nature  gives,  to  free  herself, 
Passing  away  like  some  thin  cloud  to  distant  worlds. 

MYRRAH. 

Oh  say  not  so  —  I  have  great  hope  — 
And  I  am  wondrous  calm  within  ! 
God  we  have  not  known  will  help  us  \ 

MOTHER. 

He  cannot  now  — 

It  i 


MYHi 

Dear  mother.  lm>li  '  it  U  profan 

II.-  may 
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MOTHER. 

No  food  for  days  ! 

MYRRAH. 

He  can  give  it ! 

MOTHER. 

Thy  father's  worse — the  elders  frown  more  grossly  on 

him. 
We're  dying  now !  Woe !  woe ! 

MYRRAH. 

Oh,  do  not  so,  a  little  longer  yet — 
A  little  longer  wait ! 
The  harp's  last  string  is  still  unbroke. 

MOTHER. 

Ah,  that  is  it !     How  desperate  is  our  hope  ! 
The  warmth  hath  left  the  house, 

And  it  must  break. 

I  watched  it  through  the  storm  last  night, 
And  quarrelled  with  the  flash  which  played  about  it; 
And  spread  my  garments  round, 
Lest  rumbling  sounds,  so  rude, 
Might  break  the  slender  thing. 
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It  yet  remains. 
But  cannot  hold  so  long. 
But  hark!  how  swells  that  sound  ! 
What  can  it  mean  ? 

MYRRAH. 

It  is  the  sound  of  many  people  on  the  mjve, 
And  the  children  creep  into  holes ; 

They  fear  our  father  as  he  were  a  foe. 

I  will  arise. 

MOTHER. 

Perhaps  they  have  caught  him  !  oh  !  oh  ! 
Perhaps  he  is  slain — Oh,  I  must  go  ! — 
Or  he,  in  madness,  lays  about — tin-  death  of  m  i 
I  fear  to  meet  his  fury — strange  he  should  h 
After  all— but  I  will  g 
And  I  will  hang  about  his  neck 
And  drown  his  fury  with  my  tears! 

CHILDKl 

Oh,  mother,  go  not — he  is  fierce  to  you, 

And  we  will  bar  the  door,  and  v> 

If  help  hr  ni  it, 

And   kr.-p   it    rlosr,   if  hr's  al 

Or  he  may  slay  us  all. 
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Like  to  a  hive  of  bees  disturbed 

At  summer  eve,  so  stir 
And  move  about  tLe  people  in  Gadara's  streets. 

Strange  news,  and  stranger  still  arrives, 
As  stragglers  leave  the  plain,  with  breathless  haste, 
And  eyes  forthstarting  from  their  shaggy  brows, 
And  speech  distracted — vague — 
So  jostled,  by  their  haste, 

And  simple  wonder, 
That  none  know  what  to  think. 

FIRST    ELDER. 

What  ails  the  people? 
I  think  the  infection  of  this  madman 
Is  spreading,  and  Gadara  will  be  a  den  of  beasts. 

SECOND    ELDER. 

Or  demons  rather! 

FIRST    HERDSMAN. 

I  could  not  help  it,  master ! 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

As  gentle  as  a  lamb — and  wept  like  a  babe; 
And,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  cried,  too. 
It  was  uncommon,  to  be  sure ! 
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FIRST    HERDSMAN. 

Like  a  cloud  of  chaff  on  the  wind  — 
Screaming  horribly,  and  sunk  like  hail-stones  — 
We  could  not  stop  them,  if  we  had  known, 

And  it  was  done  in  a  moment  — 

They  all  ran  in  together. 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

And  when  there,  how  changed  ! 

To  see  how  different, 
And  how  he  wished  to  be  with  him, 

And  how  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  nakedness  ; 
I  gave  him  a  coat  —  but  presently 
There  was  more  clothing 

Than  hr'.l  want  for  life, 
Everybody  had  somrihin^  to  give. 


FIRST   HERDSMAN. 

There  will  t><  no  more  keeping  of  swii 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing! 
And  that  is  a  wonderful  Prophet  I 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyea  off  him  ; 
He  saw  it,  too,  and  I  must  see  him  ag 

An-1  tii'-n.  his  sayings  — 
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He  must  visit  Gadara  ! 
Idris  begged  hard,  e'en  upon  his  knees, 

To  be  with  him  ever; 

No  wonder,  either — I  could  have  asked  it  myself, 
He  is  so  winning  ; 
And  mark  his  kindness, 

He  sent  him  home. 

Ah  !  see  you  not  why  the  Prophet  did  so  ? 
I  like  him  the  better  for  that ! 
He  would  have  the  poor  things  comforted  at  home  ; 
I  doubt  not  he  may  return  then. 

Well,  I'll  be  the  first  to  bear  good  news  ! 

FIRST    ELDER. 

What  news  ?  what  babblement  have  ye  ? 
A  learned  scribe  might  not  interpret  ye  ! 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

Good  news,  0  elders !  Joyful  news  ! 
The  minstrel  is  made  as  sensible  as  yourselves ; 
The  demons  are  cast  out ; 

He  looks  as  sweet  and  mild  as  a  priest ; 

And  is  well  clothed. 
Glory  to  the  wonder-worker  of  Galilee ! 
I  will  raise  the  city  soon  ! 
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FIRST    HERDSMAN. 

I  could  not  help  it,  masters  ! 
They  all  went  in  together, 
And  swam  not  a  yard. 

THIRD   HERDSMAN. 

I  thought,  at  first,  the  maniac 
Would  have  slain  the  Prophet, 

He  came  so  furious  ; 

Running  from  the  caverns  down  the  rocks, 
Down  to  the  shore,  and  towards  the  boat, 
As  thi'  Prophet  stepped  on  the  beach, 
But  the  Prophet  only  looked  at  him, 

And  he  was  changed — and  he  \v 
As  though  they  had  nut  before, 
But  had  forgotten 

Until    something  in    the   look    recalled    the   faithless 
memory. 

II llftD   ELDER. 

Tin  y  lia\v  two  tales  amongst  them, 

Or  different  parts  of  the  same, 

As  most  affect  tin -ir  minds. 
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FIRST    ELDER. 

The  minstrel — madman — demoniac — 
Or  whatever  be  his  state  or  name — 
Is  healed,  you  say  ? 

ALL. 
Yes,  0  elders  ! 

FIRST   ELDER. 

Well,  I  hope  he'll  be  a  better  man — enough  of  that. 

What  mean  you  now,  by  the  other  tale, 
Or  that  which  makes  yon  herdsman  tremble  ? 

HERDSMAN. 

I  could  not  help  it — nor  any  else — 
I  did  not  even  see  the  cure. 

ELDER. 

And  would  not,  if  thou  couldst ! 
The  poor  are  mad,  or  would  not  love  the  madman 
As  they  do ; 
Tis  like  to  like  ! 

HERDSMAN. 

Indeed  I  would,  but  no  one  could  help  it, 
They  all  ran  together  ! 
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FIRST   ELDER. 

What  ran  together — 
I  suppose  you  mean  the  demons  ? 
That  goodly  company  ! 

HERDSMAN. 

Ay,  noble  elder — 
In  the  swine. 

ELDER. 

How  in  the  swine  ] 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

It  made  me  feel  hot,  to  hear  the  fiends — 
They  knew  the  Prophet ! 
And  did  him  homage, 
In  fear  he'd  send  them  back  to  deserts, 
Where  they  dwell  with  sand  and  ruins. 

FIRST   HERDSMAN. 

And  80  they  all  went,  like  a  wheel  of  wind, 
Full  of  dust,  ri^'ht  over  the  elitls, 

0  Elders ! 

And  sunk,  and  rose  no  m« 

1  could  not  help  it ! 

Why  shouldnt  tlmu  help  it,  man? 
Thou  wert  moat  officious, 
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And  wasteful  in  thy  kindness ; 
And  canst  better  keep  swine 
Than  such  gentry. 

SECOND    ELDER. 

So  they  prefer  water  to  sand ; 
Perhaps  they  are  only  gone  a-fishing. 

FIRST    ELDER. 

Now  get  you  back  ! 

Why  leave  your  duties,  and  our  wealth, 
Who  knows  with  whom,  and  how  ? 

Come,  get  you  back  ! 

FIRST    HERDSMAN. 

There  're  none,  my  lord. 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

No,  they  are  all  gone  !  it  was  wonderful. 

FIRST   ELDER. 

What,  the  demons,  you  mean  ! 

Then  you'll  have  sweeter  air  to  cool  you  ! 

FIRST    HERDSMAN. 

No  !  the  swine  ! 

SECOND    HERDSMAN. 

And  the  demons  together ; 
They  all  went  together ; 
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The  ground 's  as  clear  as  my  hand ; 
You'd  not  find  a  bunch  of  bristle  in  the  valley — 
Clean  !  clean  !  gone  ! 

SEVERAL  ELDERS  AT  ONCE. 

May  the  gods  of  Decapolis  help  us — 
What  mean  you  1 

ALL   THE    HERDSMEN. 

The  swine  are  all  dead — smothered  in  the  lake — 
They  ran  there  themselves — save  the  demons  inside. 

ALL   THE    ELDERS. 

Raise  the  city — sound  the  trumpets  —  call  the  guards — 
There  are  those  whose  lives 
Shall  go  for  this. 

FIRST    EL1TU 

Must  wealth— thr  pri/.e  of  industry, 
And  gleanings  of  most  careful  years, 
Thus  perish,  blasted  by  th«   luvuth 

nidmen — trumpery  talkers — 

And  wuii'!<  nn_r  laziness! 

A  VOICE. 

Was  it  not  said,  th<-  minstrel  should  be  hca 
And  ye,  who  <li«l  him  wrong, 
ul'l  pay  the  bill  f 
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FIRST   ELDER. 

Whence  came  that  voice  ? 

I  say  again,  though  all  the  dreary  beings  were  here, 
Who  dwell  in  cities  desolate, 

I  will  have  blood, 
If  this  strange  tale  prove  true  1 

VOICE. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

PEOPLE. 

Oh,  it  is  true  enough  ! 

There  were  many  hundred  witnesses, 
And  Idris  is  hastening  hither 

As  fast  as  the  throng  will  let  him, 

As  sound  as  ever  he  was ; 
And  as  for  the  swine,  ye  may  see 
The  place  where  they  were  last  seen, 
And  nothing  more. 
Oh,  it  is  true  enough  ! 

SECOND   ELDER. 

Gone  ?  gone  1  all  gone  ?     Ruin  !  poverty  !  beggary  ! 
I  see  ye  now,  0  hideous  shapes  ! 

Let  the  city  be  raised,  and  pursue. 
I  will  have  vengeance  ! 
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PEOPLE. 

Then  you  must  do  it  with  your  own  crutch, 
None  here  will  help  you ! 

FIFTH    ELDER. 

Be  calm,  my  neighbour  good,  be  calm  ! 
My  mind  is  solemn  with  the  things  I  hear; 
This  is  no  common  man,  no  common  deed. 
Tis  folly,  worst  of  madness,  to  oppose 

powers  which  rule  the  worlds  unseen. 
Take  time  for  thought,  or  we  may  be  the  scoff 
Of  devils  hovering  round,  or  men  as  bad  as  they. 
I  say  it,  though  my  loss,  perchance, 
Is  greater  eYn  than  yours; 

And  I  could 
Until  my  flesh  wen  IMP  In-  than  the  staff 

I  lean  upon. 

My  counsel  is,  we  let  this  bard  pass  on ; 
He  seems  the  p»-t  <»f  powers  unknown  to  us; 
Although  we  love  him  i  •  him  be, 

Or  matters  may  be  worse : 

And  that  PQ  Lid  thi*  I 'P.; 

Qently  as  we  can, 
Depart  01  :•  •  rs  with  him. 

Now  let  us  1. 

M 
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I  hear  the  shouts,  the  glee,  of  many  people. 
They,  doubtless,  bring  this  prodigy, 
This  costly  wonder,  with  them; 
I  will  to  shelter  from  their  gaze, 
And  take  my  sorrows  home ! 

THE  PEOPLE,  WITH  IDRIS. 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

There,  neighbour,  lean  on  my  arm  ! 
How  feel  you,  now  1 

SECOND    CITIZEN. 

And  on  my  arm,  this  side,  neighbour, 
Now  you  do  bravely  ! 

SEVERAL   VOICES. 

Let  us  carry  him  on  our  shoulders, 
And  set  him  down  with  a  shout,  at  his  own  door ! 
Wont  they  be  glad  to  see  him  ? 

IDRIS. 

Thank  you,  all, 

I  do  quite  well ! 

I  fear  to  ask,  how  they  are  all  at  home  ! 
Or  if  there  be  a  place  called  home. 
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SEVERAL  TOGETHER. 

Oh  yes,  there  is,  and  in  the  same  spot  too  — 
Mavliap  a  little  out  of  order. 

IDRIS. 

Now  stop,  and  look  a  moment  in  my  face. 
You  know  what  I  would  ask — 
But  which  I  fear  to  utter. 

ALL. 

All  is  well!  all  alive! 

And  like  to  those  who  through  a  long,  dark  night 
Have  listened  to  the  coming  step  of  those  they  love — 
A  little  wearied  perhaps — but  waiting  still — 
And  Myrrah  is  grown  quite  a  woman  ! 

IDR18. 

My  God,  I  thank  tlicc,  yea,  with  bursting  heart. 

I'LE   ALL. 

Amen  !  three  shouts,  and  amen  ! 

IDRIS. 
Was  it  not  wondrous,  all — my  cure — 

The  way — the  time  ? — Oh,  passing  strange  I 

PEOl 

Better  than  any  tale  we  ever  heard  .' 
«J 
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IDRIS. 

My  heart  is  strangely  fluttering  'tween  the  love  of  home, 

And  love  of  Him  who  did  the  deed. 
Mount  the  high  rock  for  me,  and  see 
If  up  the  winding  way  He  journeys  hither. 
I  cannot  live  without  Him  ! 

'Twas  strange  ! 
I  sought  Him  all  my  life,  unknown, 

And  found  Him  thus — 
My  soul's  full  other  half — 
Did  He  not  say  that  we  should  meet  again  ? 

PEOPLE. 

Something  of  that  sort. 
Why,  you  begged  hard  to  be  with  Him, 

But  He  wished  you  to  go  home. 
We  thought  it  good  in  the  Prophet. 
There  are  those  would  die  unless  you  see  them  soon. 

IDRIS. 

True  !  true  !  I  love  them  all, 
But  most  the  Prophet. 
My  heart  is  rendered  strangely  soft ! 

PEOPLE. 

A  good  night's  rest,  perchance,  will  set  all  right. 
We  guess  'tis  long  since  you  enjoyed  one. 
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FIRST   CITIZEN. 

We'll  take  you  by  the  council  house, 

And  the  scribe's  door — 

I  hope  the  elders  are  sitting — 

And  show  you  up, 
All  healed  as  you  are,  and  dressed. 

Oh,  I  glory  in  it ! 

IDRIS. 

No  !  no  !  no  ! 
My  heart  is  not  that  way  disposed, 

And  full  of  other,  and  more  solemn  thoughts. 
Besides,  their  loss,  which  makes  me  tremble, 

Hath  doubtless  made  them  sore  ; 
Would  it  might  lead  tin-in  t»>  the  I'rophet's  care, 
Their  loss  were  tlun  their  gain,  and  life  renewed 
As  'tis,  we're  best  away. 
My  heart  is  toward  my  li«  : 

PEOPLE   ALL. 

Right!  right!  well  take  him  home! 

It  is  right  we  take  him  Inum-  first ! 
We'll  have  a  tune  from  the  old  harp  t 

SECOND   CITIZEN. 

I  wish  the  wonder-worker,  the  mighty  One, 

Would  come  and  liv. -with  us, 
We  should  ne'er  have  much  the  matter  long. 
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ALL. 

By  the  gods,  it  were  a  great  thing  ; 
He  could  turn  want  out  as  well  as  demons, 
We  might  live  without  work  then  ! 

IDRIS. 

Good  neighbours  all,  talk  not  so  lightly 
And  so  wildly  on  themes  so  great. 
There  are  no  gods  !  ours  are  no  gods  ! 

There  is  but  one  ! 
And  He  now  walks  the  earth  in  human  shape 

To  do  it  good — 

We  saw  Him  all  to-day,  and  I  it  was  He  chose, 
By  love,  to  exercise  His  power  upon — 
The  wonder-worker,  He  is  God  ! 

FIRST    CITIZEN. 

Say  you  so  ? 

SECOND   CITIZEN. 

You  frighten  me ! 
Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

IDRIS. 

He  told  me  so  himself,  and  my  whole  soul 
Bears  witness  to  the  truth. 
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PEOPLE. 

Nay,  then,  it  is  so.     Oh,  we  should  have  done 

Him  reverence. 
Will  He  be  angry,  think  you  ? 

1DRIS. 

I  know  not  that !     But  this  I  know, 

He'd  have  your  love  ; 
No  service  short  of  that  will  please  ; 

He  is  the  Prince  of  hearts. 

FIRST   CITIZEN. 

Well,  I  could  soon  do  that! 

So  talked  tin-  flippant  crowd,  all  joy, 
Around  the  thoughtful  earnest  man, 
As  they  passed  onward  uj»  the  sterj.. 
And  through  tin-  city  gates — 
A  stream  of  noisy  life, 

ing  other  living  streams, 
Curious  all  to  see 

How  looked  the  healed  man. 

Who,  shrinking  at  their  gaze — 
As  might  the  callow  eaglet  when  the  morning  air 

Off  snow-capped  Lebanon 
Blows  whistling  round  his  scanty  nest 

. 
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Quicken'd  his  steps  for  shelter  and  relief, 
Shivering  for  home  and  quiet  rest. 

In  terror  listening  to  the  growing  sounds, 
Which  rolled,  they  knew,  that  way, 
The  mother  and  her  babes  looked  on  meanwhile, 
As  'twere  their  last, 
In  dread  suspense. 
To  holes  the  little  ones  had  crept, 
And  Myrrah  'd  barr'd  the  door. 
Then,  with  her  mother  kneeling  on  the  floor — 
Resigned  and  pale, 
And  bent  so  very  low, 
As  they'd  affection  for  the  dust, 
Or  sought  of  earth  a  home — 
They  meekly  waited  the  descending  stroke, 
Which  might  o'erwhelm  and  finish  all. 

And  nearer,  clearer,  grew  the  sounds, 
And  o'er  the  storm  of  human  voices, 
Careering  like  the  winds  through  forest  trees, 

Some  louder  voice  was  heard, 
Showing  how  rapid  now 

The  crowd  approached. 
Then  came  a  knock — a  gentle  rap — 
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Tender,  as  though  afraid  to  hurt  the  door ; 

And  one, 
Who  through  a  crevice  watched, 

Uttered  Lebonah's  name. 
"  Good  news,"  said  she, — 
"  How  holds  the  harp-string  now? 
Aha  !  good  string  ! 
How  faithful  is  its  love  ! 
How  true  its  voice — 
It  will  not  break  ! 
Nay,  do  not  bar  the  door  to-day — 

Too  many  blessings  are  abroad  for  fear, 
And  on  this  house,  so  long  the  abode  of  woe, 

do  concentrate  so  their  joyous  aims, 
Making  amends  for  past  IICL 
I  only  fear  they'll  overdo  in  !•' 

And  smother  whom  they  would  embrace. 
Prepare — make  wi<l<  y«mr  hearts — 
And.  l«y  your  h-ave  this  once, 
I'll  gather  up  these  broken  strings — 
These  signal 
Whirl i  have  besought 
With  their  long  arms  and  thin — 

wii  help  less  every  way, 
Compassion  joined  with  hrlj,  in  vain 
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So  many  days, 
And  we  will  try  how  sounds  our  old  friend's  voice ; 

It  hath  been  long  time  silent. 
Such  work,  you  know,  I  am  not  stranger  to, 
Thanks  to  the  minstrel,  in  his  better  days, 
And  his  long  patience  in  my  awkward  learning. 
So  !  so  !  e'en  better  than  I  thought ! 

Our  troubles  with  the  harp  we  can  repair ; 
And  we  will  have  a  tune  of  joy, 
To  give  the  minstrel  welcome  !" 

Thus  ran  the  maiden  on, 
Puzzling  the  senses  of  the  stricken  ones. 

But  first  the  matron  felt  alarm 
To  see  the  treasured  thing  so  handled — 
The  harp  which  none  had  touched 
Since  Idris  wandered  wild. 

But  Myrrah  first  awoke 
From  sorrow's  sleep, 
To  see  what  meant  their  guest, 
That  joy,  so  long  a  stranger  there, 
Too  sudden,  bursting  on  their  hearts, 

Might  bring  the  damp  of  death, 
As  doth  the  sun  on  frozen  flowers. 
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With  eyes  forthgushing  tears, 

And  trembling  voice, 
She  prayed  her  mother  let  the  maid  alone: 

"  She  knows  of  things  to  come, 
And  understands  our  father's  harp, 
Her  touch  it  will  obey  most  pleasantly. 
She  knows  of  joy — oh,  he  will  yet  be  healed — 

I  said  he  would  ! 
Oh,  what  if  he  is  healed  now  ! 

"  And  let  us  kneel  here  on  the  ground, 
To  praise  the  powers  unknown — 
Our  father  will  be  here,  yes !  yes !  he  will 

Just  as  his  wont ! 
Oh,  joy  !  Oh,  mercy  !  Infinite  !" 

Sweet  tears  they  were  sin  \\ 
Then  pressed  her  mother  home; 

But  she — her  soul,  alas  1 
Seemed  wand'ring,  and  her  dry  eye 

•  •w  >ina!l 
She  understood  d*  and  signs. 

The  elder  boy— 

Mu>t  likr  his  sirv,  they  say— 
:  from  his  hid 
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To  wonder  at  the  scene ; 

And  at  the  open  door  he  stood, 
Trembling  at  the  approaching  sounds — 
A  moment  more  he  gazed — turned  pale — 
Then  glowed  upon  his  face 
The  crimson  flush — 

Settling  in  two  bright  spots, 
On  his  wan  cheeks — 
And  then,  half  choked,  exclaimed — 
"  They  come  !  they  come! 
The  crowd !  the  crowd  ! 
My  father  !  oh,  my  father  ! 

They  bring  my  father! 
And  he  looks  good  and  kind ! 
I'll  go  to  meet  my  father  !" 

The  people  clear  the  way, 

Opening  up  a  path 
To  let  the  thin  boy  pass. 
And  in  his  father's  breast 
He  nestled  close,  and  sobbed 
As  his  young  heart  would  break. 

Of  all  that  crowd,  no  eye  was  dry, 
And  strong  broad  men 
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Quivered,  like  mountains,  with  internal  force. 
It  seemed  the  joy  had  fled, 
And  shouts  had  turned  to  tears; 
And  one  there  was  who  dashed  the  dew  away, 
And  said,  it  was  a  shame, 
He  wished  the  elders  saw  it, 
He  could  not  help  it. 

The  priest  and  Ashnaal  can: 
And  took  the  boy  away, 
And  bid  the  people — that  'twas  well 

Tli«y  did  disperse,  for  nmv 
The  niin>tr< -1  \\a\\-  'icy  said; 

And  with  their  usual  shouts,  the  crowd  obeyed. 


What  follows  next— let 
Too  holy,  all,  e'en  for  a  n  tongue, 

The  secret  things  of  love ! 
To  spread  them  out  to  view, 
We  were  profane. 
Enough  this  joy — 
He  is  returned,  and  whole. 

Twas  evening, 
And  beneath  the  Galilean  hills 
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The  broad  sun  bent  his  course, 
Gilding  Gad&ra's  temple  with  his  ray, 
And  throwing  long  its  shadow 
Athwart  the  distant  vale. 
When  there  it  stood,  subdued 
To  stillness,  deathly  solemn, 
The  wonder-loving  crowd, 
Just  where  it  stood  at  morning  prime 

Before  the  cottage  door, 
All  thickly  standing  like  a  wood, 

Wherein  no  breezes  stir. 
Only  one  voice  was  heard,  and  that  so  full 
Of  supernatural  sounds,  it  were  not  strange 
If  all  must  stand  and  list  to  its  discourse. 
It  was  the  minstrel's  voice. 

The  restless  crowd 
Had  gathered  there  to  hear  his  harp 
And  end  the  broken  day  with  joy. 
They'd  called  him  forth, 

And  on  a  little  hill  he  sat, 
With  all  his  loved  ones  round  him. 
Lebonah,  too,  was  there,  leaning  on  the  silent  harp, 

For  it  was  silent  now — 
Listening,  as  earth  had  not  another  day, 
And  in  her  eyes  were  tears. 
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The  harp  had  ceased 
Yet  none  observed  its  silence. 
It  died  away  to  more  mysterious  sounds 

And  deeper  truths, 
As  kindled  more  the  minstrel's  soul; 
And  now  he  spoke  of  things  most  near  his  heart, 

His  life— disease — 
The  marvellous  cure — 
And  him  who  worked  the  cure — 
And  thus  it  ran. 

IDRIS. 

The  past  is  like  a  dream — 
The  dream  of  one  long  feverish  night — 
Full  of  strange  shapes  and  hideous  thoughts, 
Of  which  I  dare  not  ask, 
And  fear  no  less  to  think ; 

let  that  pass; 
It  must  be  so  with  most 
Who  tread  the  course  I  trod, 
In  weakness  such  as  mini-. 

I  was  a  feeble  pin 

And  yet 

Too  proud  -lusty  ground; 

My  eye  was  ever  towards  the  stars, 
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And  everlasting  blue ; 

And  my  poor  heart  was  sick  with  aspiration 
Always  that  way. 
And  so  I  grew, 

And  overtopped  each  shrub  and  lowly  weed, 
And  then  the  tallest  trees. 

But  I  was  thin  and  weak, 
Yet  trusted  such  frail  strength, 
And  grew,  though  nature  claimed  support 

It  could  not  find. 

There  was  no  prop — no  stay — no  lofty  tree, 
But  I  had  overgrown. 
Then  came  the  blast — 

I  fell- 
In  utter  ruin  ! 

The  prey  of  worms  and  ravening  things, 

And  soon  I  must  have  perished, 
Had  not  an  eye  of  love  beheld  the  fall 
And  brought  relief — 
The  wonder-worker  came — 
The  rest  you  know. 

Ay  'twas  a  fearful  fall— 
A  wondrous  cure  ! 
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But,  Oh,  there's  more  in  Him  ! 
I  would  ye  might  this  mystery  understand, 

He  is  the  prop,  the  very  stay, 

The  guide  round  which 
The  tendril  vine  of  human  hope  should  grow, 

Bold  aspiration's  ladder  high — sublime — 

The  very  one  my  soul  required 
And  knew  it  not, 

And  wanting  which  I  fell. 

Ay  !  the  soul  would  climb  ! 
P.ut  how?  but  where? 

Ah  th. -re  I  failrd  : 
O  ask  not  time — I  did 

And  found  myself  alone. 

How  -riddy  was  the  height !  yet  nearer  none  to  heaven. 
How  deep  the  fall  '  yet  deeps  yawned  deej>  below. 

Now  draw  the  evening  shades  around  us  all, 
And  so  ere  long  will  those  of  death. 

And  \-  '  within. 

Whirl,  doth  f..rbid  all  fear— 

I  \.   torn  id  the  heart's  great  want, 
The  seareh  lor  ulmm  hod  cost  me  nearly  lit'.-. 
Y.  t  i  l..-.i|  '-.   purchased. 
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Through  Him  I  soar  above — beyond — all  death — 
All  dismal  shades, 
Or  storms  destructive. 
The  wonder-worker,  He  is  God. 
Oh  throw  away  your  gods  !  poor  helpless  things, 
And  come  with  me  to  Him, 
I  know  He'll  bless  you  all  ! 
His  aim  is  such,  in  coasting  thus  our  parts : 
And  for  this  night  farewell ! 


THE   END. 
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